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Top quality tents at affordable prices 


compression 
stuff bag. 


Rodens tents feature quality construction and thoughtful 
des|gn. The fly is polyester with a polyurethane coating 
having a water resistance of over 4000mm, and factory 
sealed seams. The inner tent is ripstop ^ ^ 

nylon with a reinfor/ced floor. ’ . a 

The poles are alloy 7001 T6. ^ 

All tents include storm guys, ;• Ttj jSM 
alloy pegs, spare seam 7 

sealer and a f 


Bring Happiness To Your Feet! 

Brasher boots are designed to fit your feet, be comfortable and lightweight. The replaceable 
sole is designed to give maximum grip, the midsole contains millions of tiny air bubbles 
to cushion your feet. Removable footbeds add further cushioning and help keep 
your feet warmer in winter and cooler in summer. The rubber rand protects you 
and your boot from rocks and water. The Hillmaster Classic (for men) and 

waterproof to the bottom of the collar. 

The Hillmaster GTX, and Lady GTX feature Gore-Tex® 

Top Dry breathable yet 


The 

Lady 

Classic 


Bring Happiness To Your Feet! 
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let you down tehts, whichrepresent the best value 
Afor money around. That’s because we oversee ttejgi 
design, manufacture and sale of our tent range - ** 
and pass the savings on to ybu.v % 

The tents are designed to combine the features 
you want With the conditions you tan expect - 
whether you’re into lightweight cycle touring or Elba 

prefer to tackle snowstorms in Nepal. Sleeps two in roomy comfort and has 

Only the highest quality materials are used in 1 ^ entries and larse vestibules, ideal for 
Snowgum tents - YKK zips, breathable micro weighs^rtyS^ks^ 11515 
porous nylon inner fabric, Ultra 75 ripstop nylon tsaa 
fly fabric and tough lightweight pre-bent 7001 -16 * ^ 

alloy poles (they make aircraft out of this stuff!) A 

And all the tents have tape sealed floors, 

saving you the hassle of sealing i\ 1 

them yourself. 


Retreat 

| -"“ This one’s for the serious adventurer 

w|o needs a two person tent that will perform 
s, in- condition including heavy snow and 
‘.strong winds. Features a watertight “bathtub" 
• -;. flpor to keep you dry. Weighs 3.5kg 










editorial 


y ou are holding the biggest-ever issue of 
Wild— 140 pages, not counting the bound- 
in Classic Blue Mountains Walks guidebook. 
But, as you will have noticed, the changes in this 
milestone 15 th anniversary issue, number 60, go 
beyond size. Together they comprise by far the 
most significant set of improvements we have 
made to Wild in its one-and-a-half-decade history. 
And when you consider the major changes 
introduced with the tenth anniversary issue 
(number 40) and systematically continued over 
the last two or three years, that is saying 
something. 

As I pointed out in the Editorial in issue 58, 
change at Wild is constant. For example, issue 
58's ink was barely dry when we began to work 
on two innovations which started with issue 59. 
First, our instruction articles have been greatly 
upgraded and expanded. In every issue we 
present important information which will help 
you to prepare for your next adventure. Second¬ 
ly, we introduced a 'The walk at a glance' box to 
Track Notes, which summarises the key elements 
of the trip described in just a few words and thus 
adds to the convenience of this important depart¬ 
ment as an information resource for planning your 
forays into the bush. 

But the changes introduced with this issue go 
much further. The most obvious is probably the 
complete redesign of Wild's graphics. We don't 
intend Wild to become trendily over-designed, 
but it has always been our intention that it should 
move with the times and take advantage of 
significant advances in computerised graphics, 
such as those available to us since we upgraded 
our computer system to the cutting edge of 
current technology in 1994. 

Recently we carefully examined the paper 
available for printing 'quality magazines with an 
environmental conscience'. After considerable 
research we have selected a new paper for Wild. 
It is heavier, whiter and brighter than that which 
we used up to issue 59 but, importantly, the 
recycled content is unchanged. 

We have also introduced a new department- 
in each issue there will be a second set of track 
notes; the new ones will describe classic but 
generally more accessible and less arduous trips. 
See Track Notes—Easier Walking starting on page 
78 in this issue. 

Speaking of new departments, the expanded 
Getting Started has evolved into Outdoor Skills 
and offers a range of useful advice for everyone, 
particularly for those who wish to develop 
and/or polish up their bushcraft. 

We've never made a secret of the fact that our 
large band of subscribers is the very core of 
Wild's great and diverse readership. Because of 
their particular commitment to 'the Wild idea' we 
have always sought to ensure that their loyalty is 
recognised. In further appreciation of this, and to 



ild at 15 


Let's party! 


celebrate our 15th anniversary, 
s have reduced the prices 
for Wild subscriptions across 
the board—including those for 
one-year subscriptions—and we 
have coupled this with the 
extraordinary subscription offer 
described in the special 15th 
anniversary leaflet bound into thi 


In addition to substantial donations 
made each year to conservation and human¬ 
itarian organisations such as the Wilderness 
Society and World Vision, and sponsorship of the 
Wild Article of the Year award, from its earliest 
days Wild has sought to identify and sponsor 
unusually adventurous expeditions to the wildest 
places on earth. An early example was Wild's 
1984 sponsorship of a small Australian expedi¬ 
tion with the then seemingly preposterous notion 
of climbing Mt Everest by a new route on the 
awesome North Face without either Sherpa 
support or supplementary oxygen. The rest is 
now history: Tim Macartney-Snape and Greg 
Mortimer reached the summit on that expedition 
to achieve all they had set out to do, and in so 
doing became the first Australians to reach the 
top of the world. 

We have continued our policy of sponsoring 
similarly adventurous projects over the years. 
Starting on page 42 of this issue is Stefan 
Eberhard's account of the recent W/M-sponsored 
expedition to Western Australia's largely water- 
filled Cocklebiddy Cave, which succeeded in 
extending the explored passage of one of the 
world's longest flooded caves. In Wild number 53 
we published an article by brilliant young 
Australian alpinist Andrew Lindblade on his and 
Athol Whimp's first Australian ascents of two of 
the most sought-after peaks in the world, FitzRoy 
and Cerro Torre in storm-lashed Patagonia. In 
August they are heading to the Himalayas to 
attempt the unclimbed North Face of one of the 
more attractive mountains in that mighty range, 
Thalay Sagar (6904 metres). Naturally, we'll 
keep you posted on the outcome of this 
audacious Wild- sponsored venture. 

With this issue I am pleased to announce the 
introduction of a new award, the Wild Environ¬ 
mentalist of the Year Award. This annual award 
of $ 1000 is made to an individual or organisation 
that, in our view, has made an outstanding 
contribution to the preservation of Australian 
wilderness. It gives me very great pleasure to 
announce that the winner of the inaugural award 
is )ill Redwood who, often alone and in the face 
of harassment and sometimes unjust and violent 
opposition, has fought tirelessly and with enorm¬ 
ous courage for the preservation of what is left of 
East Gippsland's unique ancient forests. Well 
done, Jill! (jill runs regular tours of the forests 



of East Gippsland; phone '**( 
her on 10511 54 0145 *«jl 
for details.) 

Recent growth at 
Wild has meant that for 
some time our office .%« 
has been crowded and »J#J 
storage and filing space, 
in particular, have become 
problem. At the end of last 
year we therefore acquired the **% 
adjacent building, which has poten- *#** 
tially doubled our available space and effectively 
addressed our long-term office accommodation 
needs. We are now in a position more effectively 
to service the requirements of our readers and «*** 
advertisers well into the next millennium without ,%* 
the disruption of having to move—a prospect •*** 
which, for a time, loomed unpleasantly large on 
our horizon. 

Not surprisingly, the substantial improvements 
in your magazine do not come without cost. 

They have, however, been achieved not by an *#*< 
increase in the cover price of Wild or its *#J| 
advertising rates but by a combination of factors 
including sales growth (particularly in advertising 
in recent years—hence a much larger magazine 
than even three years ago), cost efficiencies from ,%* 
our major computerisation, and highly refined «%* 
management fine-tuning of the type recognised •*** 
by the granting of the 1993 Small Business of the 
Year Award to Wild. Another important factor 
has been the coming of age—financially speaking 
—of Wild's sister magazine Rock, Australia's * t *| 
climbing magazine. Rock was a financial drain on *«% 
the business since its inception, but this situation 
has recently been remedied. Indeed, Rock has 
just ended its first, highly successful, year of 
publication as a quarterly (it was previously a 
biannual and, before that, an annual) and now 
makes a major contribution. 

The loyalty of Wild's readers (you!) and adver¬ 
tisers is the envy of Australian periodical publish¬ 
ing. We, in turn, are determined to remain fierce¬ 
ly loyal to you and to go on doing what reader 
Alan Dutton of Glandore, South Australia, (Wild¬ 
fire, Wild no 59) described as 'what so obviously 
is more than a job' and continue to give you 
much interest, information, stimulus and 
joy', and ensure, as he put it, that our 
'love, passion, and commitment 
[continue to] shine through'. 
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consumer waste and 15 
v v' per cent post-consumer waste 
.«y that has been recycled and oxygen 
gV bleached. The cover has a water-based 
varnish (not an environmentally detrimental 
.QV UV or plastic finish). We recycle the film used 
in the printing process. Wild staff run an 
environmentally aware office. Waste paper is recycled, 
printer ribbons are re-inked and waste is kept to an 
absolute minimum. We invite your comments and 
ilease contact the Managing Editor. 
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GPS 2000 

SATELLITE NAVIGATOR 



Highly sensitive built-in 
antenna for satellite 
signal reception 


Continually steers you 
to your destination 
showing distance 
and time to go 

Up to 17 hours of 
continuous 
operation on only 4 
A4 alkaline batteries 


The GPS 2000 is low cost, versatile and ideal for 
a whole range of outdoor adventures, including: 

• Hiking • Ultralight Flying 

• Boating • 4WD Driving 

• Bushwalking • Camping 
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TAKING A STAND 



Professional instruction in: 

□ Rockclimbing 

□ Abseiling 

□ Canoeing 

□ Kayaking 

□ Canyoning 

□ Swimming and CPR 

□ Cross-country Skiing 

□ Bushwalking, Navigation 

□ Caving 

Our courses are designed for: 

- Beginners to Advanced Level 

- The Adventurer 

- Instructor Accreditation 

- Corporate Training 

We are qualified to instruct you 
through: NZOIA, ACF, ASF and 
RLSSA. 

Contact us for further information. 
Australian Based Learning Experiences 
11 Ellen Street, Randwick, NSW 2031 
Phone: (02) 665 5521 


SEA KAYAK TONGA 

Escape Away! 

On a unique adventure holiday in the 
remote Vava’u and Ha’apai Archipelagos, 
Kingdom of Tonga 

Cultural contact • Idyllic beach camps 
• Superb snorkelling • Fine food • 
Expert and indigenous guides 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS 
KAYAK COMPANY 

Private Bag W, Neiafu, Vava’u, 
Kingdom of Tonga. 
Phone/Fax: (676) 70-173 or 
Fax: (676) 22-97 0 


Recent issues of Wild have carried advertise¬ 
ments, including full-page colour ones, for five- 
and seven-day commercial rafting trips on 
Tasmania's famous and beautiful Franklin River. 
It was recently brought to our attention that 
these five- and seven-day trips are only possible 
through the use by the rafting businesses con¬ 
cerned of a vehicle track—the Mt McCall Track— 



The Mt McCall Track and the Franklin River, 
Tasmania. Wilderness Society 


which was originally constructed in preparation 
for the flooding of the Franklin by a dam (which, 
of course, was never built). Under the World 
Heritage Management Plan this track is to be 
closed and rehabilitated but this process (agreed 
to by both the Federal and Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ments) has been deferred by the Tasmanian 
Government following lobbying by commercial 
rafting organisations, including some or all of the 
advertisers concerned. The plan recommends 
that the best means of protecting the region's 
outstanding natural and cultural values in the 
long term is to retain and restore the remote and 
inaccessible nature of most of the World 
Heritage Area. It recommends closing the Mt 
McCall Track because it unduly compromises 
wilderness recreation values, promotes the 
spread of Phytophthora, and causes unacceptable 
environmental damage. Under these circum¬ 
stances we consider that we have no alternative 
but to discontinue accepting advertising for five- 
and seven-day Franklin River rafting trips and 
have informed the advertisers concerned accord¬ 
ingly. Despite the considerable loss of revenue 
which has resulted, we feel that to accept such 
advertising is in contravention of our advertising 
guide-lines (which I summarised in the Editorial 
of issue 55) and that it would have been 
hypocritical for us not to take a stand on this 
issue. O 
Chris Baxter 
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Our boots are like 
your adventures... 
no two are the same. 


Because each bushwalking 
adventure is as different and as 
individual as each bushwalker, 
Rossi Boots have developed 
three exciting new styles to 
complement their existing 
range of famous bushwalking 
boots. So now, it’s even easier 
for you to choose the perfect 



TREKETTE The Lightweight Alternative for Women 


• Low maintenance, full leather 
uppers with padded collar and 
tongue for protection and 
extra comfort 

• Rossi Lite “air cushioned” sole 
for lightweight comfort and 
durability 

• Rubber tread for maximum grip 

• Heavy duty steel shank for 
torsional strength and rigidity 

• Moulded midsole wedge for 
added strength and support 


Durable Cambrelle lining and 
EVA footbed for a comfortable, 
snug fit 

Brass D-Rings & Hooks for 
easy lacing 
Available in sizes 
2 to 8 including 
1/2 sizes 


hiking boot! 

The amazing “Trekette”, 
“Cobar” and “Adventurer” 
feature everything you could 
ever want in quality Australian 
made boots with a price that’s 
as comfortable on your pocket, 
as the boots are on your feet 



Full length leather uppers, padded 
tongue and foam padded collar for 
extra comfort and protection 

• Hardwearing, lightweight 
Rossi Lite “air 
cushioned” sole 


• Rubber tread for maximum grip 

• Moulded Midsole wedge for 
added strength and support 

• Heavy duty steel shank for 
torsional strength and rigidity 

• Durable Cambrelle lining and 
EVA footbed to absorb perspiration 
and help keep feet dry 

• Brass D-Rings & Hooks 

• Available in sizes 3 to 12 
including 1/2 sizes 


With over 85 years experience 
in manufacturing exceptional 
footwear, you’ll discover 
Rossi's bushwalking boots are 
strong enough to make light 
work of Australia’s rugged 
terrain with an unprecedented 
level of comfort and support. 



ADVENTURER The Heavy duty Hiker 


Foam padded collar and tongue 
with EVA footbed provide 
extra comfort & protection 


• Full cut, double sewn leather 
uppers combined with twin row 
stitchdown soling 

• Fully leather lined 

• Leather insole, leather midsole 

• Strong and rugged Resin Rubber 
sole for excellent grip in all 
conditions 


Heavy duty steel shank for torsional 
strength and rigidity 
Rust proof Brass D-Rings 
& Hooks 
Available in sizes 
4 to 12 including 
1/2 sizes 
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Rossi Boots 

BY ROSSITERS 


wmmv-PLMtm 

ROSSITER’S PTY. LTD. 

80 Burbridge Road, Hilton, South Australia 5033. Phone: (08) 352 7844 Fax: (08) 352 2316 



Certified to: 
ISO 9001. 

Regn. No. 6475 


















Mountain 


Yes, after 10 years of use in some of the world's most extreme 
conditions even a Salewa tent may need a repair. 

Andrew Lock (sponsored by Mountain Equipment) 
at Camp 2 (6700m) on Nanga Parbat 
1995 Expedition, stitching the fly of 
Doug Scott's old faithful and 
beloved Salewa tent. 

Mountain Equipment 

Sydney (02) 264 5888 
Chatswood (02) 419 6955 
Hornsby (02) 477 5467 
Adamstown (049) 62 2345 


wildsports u Ud 

and ttUcated 
in tU afijivi twd of tU 
SmtUxn Syniftment Sydney tivit 


mi mamii but ana 


featuring: Petzl 
DMM 


MAIL ORDER 
Free Call 
1800 812 910 
In Sydney 264 2095 


Spelean 
Fairydown 
Blue Water 
One Planet 
Wilderness Equipment 


To: wildsports GPO Box 199, Sydney, NSW 2001 
Please send me your free catalogue. 

Name:_ 

Address:_ 
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Leading bushwalker disappears in South-west Tasmania 



NEW SOUTH WAI 


Wade Butler lost in South-west 

Wade Butler, son of pioneer Australian 
bushwalker and climber Dot Butler, disappeared 
while walking in South-west Tasmania in late 
November. One of the longest air- and ground 
searches ever conducted in the State's rugged 
wilderness failed to find the experienced walker. 

Butler vanished while undertaking 
one of Australia's most sought-after 
and respected wilderness walks, the 
six-day Southern Ranges-Precipitous 
Bluff-South Coast Track traverse in 
the deep south of Tasmania's World 
Heritage Area (see 'Pushing to PB', Wild 
no 58). Walking alone, he failed to 
make his planned rendezvous at the 
end of the walk on 20 November. An 
official search began the following day 
but was hindered by poor weather and 
the inhospitable terrain. No clues re¬ 
garding the fate of the missing walker 
were discovered and the search was 
called off after a week. 

Friends of the Butler family, includ¬ 
ing adventurer Dick Smith and tiger 
walker Peter Treseder, then mounted a 
two-week private search which con¬ 
centrated on the descent routes from 
the 1120 metre high Precipitous Bluff 
and the area around the New River 
Lagoon on the seaward side of the 
mountain. A footprint, almost certainly 
that of one of Butler's characteristic 
Dunlop Volley shoes, seemed to 
confirm that he had reached Low 
Camp at the foot of the mountain's 
inland approach route and set out to 
make the climb over the summit to the 
South Coast Track. Helicopter searches 
of PB's bluffs and ridges did not find 
any trace of the missing walker, nor 
did an extensive ground search of 
caves, sink-holes and false leads by 
members of Bushwalkers Wilderness 
Rescue including veteran walkers from 
New South Wales and Tasmania. The search was 
finally called off on 8 December. The disappear¬ 
ance remains a mystery although the complexity 
and ruggedness of the terrain and the thick forest 
cover flanking the mountain make even the most 
comprehensive search something of a hit-and- 
miss proposition. 

Wade Butler is the third of Dot Butler's 
children to die in the bush. (Dot, now in her mid- 
80s, is still an active walker and conservationist in 
her beloved Blue Mountains.) Wade's sister 
Wendy died almost 30 years ago while Li-Loing 
on the Kowmung River in the Blue Mountains; 
his twin brother Norman died after being bitten 
by a snake. 

The tragedy was keenly felt throughout the 
bushwalking community, particularly among the 
many friends and admirers of the Butler family. 


Unlike on the Milford Track, walkers on the 
Routebum can walk in either direction and stay 
in each campsite or hut for up to two nights. The 
order of the categories for back-country huts is 
also reversed: those in category I are the most 
comfortable ($NZ14-30 a night), and category 3 
huts are the most basic ($NZ4.00 a night). There 
are also many (free) category 4 huts. For more 
information on walking in the region, contact the 
New Zealand Department of Conservation's 
Southland Conservancy, PO Box 743, Inver¬ 
cargill, New Zealand. 


O Corrections and amplifications 

Derek Grzelewski's guide to walking in New 
Zealand's South-west (Track Notes, Wild no 58) 
incorrectly stated that the Milford Track is the 
only track in New Zealand that has to be pre¬ 
booked. If fact, the Routebum Track-also in¬ 
cluded in the article—must be prebooked as well. 


Catchment sanity prevails 

Draconian regulations imposed by Sydney Water 
on catchment areas in the southern Blue 
Mountains and parts of the region adjacent to 
the Shoalhaven River (see Wild Information, Wild 
no 59) were overturned late last year 
by the combined efforts of the New 
South Wales Confederation of Bush¬ 
walking Clubs and the Colong Foun¬ 
dation for Wilderness. 

Bushwalkers can now legally camp, 
swim, light campfires, Li-Lo, canoe and 
draw water in these areas without the 
threat of fines or convictions. The 
regulations—which allowed authorities 
easily to enforce long-standing restric¬ 
tions on all activities except day walking 
in the outer-catchment lands around 
the Warragamba and Tallowa Dams 
which include popular bushwalking 
areas—were introduced last year with¬ 
out consultation with user groups. 

Bushwalkers and conservationists 
united to lobby the State Government 
and politicians and succeeded in 
replacing the regulation with controls 
that better reflect the current usage of 
the land. Access to important bushwalk¬ 
ing corridors in the inner catchment 
(within three kilometres of Warragam¬ 
ba Dam) remains the only issue not 
satisfactorily resolved. Sydney Water is 
continuing to negotiate with bushwalk¬ 
ers regarding this problem. 


• Ski-instruction monopoly? 

Perisher Blue, the operator of the 
Perisher ski-resort area and owned by 
media magnate Kerry Packer, has 
reportedly moved to take control of 
instruction activities along Perisher 
cross-country ski trails. 

The Perisher cross-country trails have 
over the years been built up largely by volunteer 
labour and with the assistance of the National 
Parks & Wildlife Service. They represent the most 
suitable and popular location for trail skiing 
within the Kosciusko National Park. 

Due to a lease agreement entered into be¬ 
tween the NPWS and Packer-controlled interests 
in 1985, Perisher Blue is understood to believe 
that it has the exclusive right to provide instruc¬ 
tion and coaching along most of the Perisher 
trails, excluding those parts of the trails outside 
the franchise area. Perisher Blue is reported to 
have already sought the discontinuation of ski- 
instruction activities in the area by groups such as 
the Department of Sport and Recreation, and the 
Army. It is possible that other groups-university 
clubs, bushwalking clubs and schools—could be 
similarly affected. 
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As reported in Wild no 58, a group of cross¬ 
country skiers has recently established the 
Kosciusko Cross-country Skiers (KCros) to 
represent the interests of cross-country skiers in 
Kosciusko National Park. KCros is lobbying the 
NSW Government and the NPWS to amend the 
Perisher lease to regain control of all cross¬ 
country ski trails from Perisher Blue. For more 
information, contact KCros at PO Box 57, 
Cooma, NSW 2630. 

Roger Lembit 

Blue Mountains' 6000 metre summit 

Tiger walker Peter Treseder made a dramatic 
return after injury (a broken foot sustained while 
attempting to run across Australia unsupported) 
last December by scaling over six vertical 
kilometres of Blue Mountains' rock. Treseder 
announced his presence by a trip through the 
classic Danae Brook Canyon in 3 hours and 58 
minutes (car-park to car-park). He immediately 
followed this by running from Kanangra Walls to 
Katoomba in 12 hours 47 minutes, slower by just 
over an hour than his record run of this distance 
in 1987. A few weeks later he embarked on 
6000 metres of solo climbing, completing 100 of 
the Blue Mountains' classic (easier) rockclimbs 
over three days. 




• Jacoby retains title 

Australia's leading multisport athlete John Jacoby 
repeated his 1994 success by winning the second 
annual JLW Challenge multisport race from Mt 
Buller to Melbourne last December. Four of the 
first five competitors home in 1994 again filled 
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the top places, Jacoby pipping Dan Bradley by 
just under half a minute from Jim Cotter and Nic 
Deka. Champion New Zealander Sharon Prut- 
ton upset Australian Olympic athlete Kerryn Rim 
in the women's division; Rim finished third 
behind Prutton and Deborah Williams. 

The 1995 event began with a 32 kilometre 
run from the summit of Mt Buller to Lake Eildon 
in the State's north-east, included two paddle 
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<&> Cave world record! 

A Wild -sponsored expedition to extend the known 
limit of the world's longest explored flooded 
cave met with success late last year deep under 
the Nullarbor Plain. The nine-member expedi¬ 
tion spent two weeks establishing a Base Camp 
nearly four kilometres from the entrance of the 



Smiles of success: the world-record-breaking 1995 
Cocklebiddy Cave Diving Expedition, of which Wild 
was a sponsor. Dennis Thom 
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famous Cocklebiddy Cave before a single diver- 
leader Chris Brown—manoeuvred past the 
furthest point reached by fellow Australian Hugh 
Morrison during a 1983 push. The short span of 
extra passage traversed was enough to establish a 
new world cave-diving record as Brown floated 
in the silent darkness more than 6.1 kilometres 
from Cocklebiddy's surface sink-hole. Expedition 
member Stefan Eberhard's account of the 
dramatic expedition starts on page 42 of this 
issue of Wild. 




Doing it hard 

The 1995 Southern Traverse, which pitted some 
of New Zealand's best multisport competitors 
against some of the South Island's toughest 
mountain terrain, raised eyebrows late last year 
for its innovative course. The start to last 
November's event was a 15 kilometre paddle 
amidst the towering cliffs of Milford Sound. The 
athletes, including round-the-world yachtsman 
Grant Dalton and three-time Southern Traverse 
winner Steve Gumey, then cycled through the 
Homer Tunnel before launching into the first of 
three running sections taking in such icons as the 
Hollyford Valley Track and Hidden Falls. 
Competing in teams, participants traversed over 
200 kilometres of fierce terrain in testing 
weather (which resulted in the cancellation of 
the final paddle stage). 

The winners of the four teams divisions were: 
three-person—Ooh La La; five-person—Frosty 
Boy; Women's division—Nga Taru Whera Ika; 
Mixed division—Fairydown Eco-Challenge. 

Pole ski 

Well-known bush adventurers Peter Treseder, 
Keith Williams and Ian Brown intend to become 
the first Australians to reach the South Pole over¬ 
land when they attempt the journey on skis next 
summer. Plans for the Spirit of Australia South 
Pole Expedition follow the recent failure of two 
independent international attempts to reach the 
pole solo and unsupported. Treseder's team, 
which will also forgo outside support, expects the 
journey to be slow and expensive! O 
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THERE HAS NEVER 
BEEN A BETTER TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE TO 


AUSTRALIA’S WILDERNESS ADVENTURE MAGAZINE 


43 3 Y ears < 12 issues) $68.40 SAVE $15 
(Overseas $95.40, surface post) 


For a limited time you can now have Wild, Australia's 
wilderness adventure magazine, delivered to your letter¬ 
box each season and WIN in three ways: 

1. Wild 's new subscription rates include the biggest 
discount off single-copy prices we've ever offered. 
SAVE up to $15. 

2. We'll give you a free Wild back issue of your choice 
for each year of your new Wild subscription: one back 
issue for a one-year subscription, two for two years or 
three for three years. This offer ALONE is worth up 
to $20.85. 

3. Sign up four subscribers and we'll give you a one- 
year subscription absolutely free! 

This fantastic offer is unprecedented and 
unlikely to be repeated, so act now. 

And it doesn't end there. You are also protected 
against possible cover-price increases during the 
period of your subscription. I 

For over 15 years Wild has been acclaimed for 1 

publishing the very best in Australian wilderness I 

adventure writing and photography. I 

Fill in the order form or card in this issue, enclose your payment (cheque, I 
money order or credit-card details), and put it in the mail. No stamp is S 
required. Then just sit back and await the arrival of the latest copy of Wild 
in your letter-box every March, )une, September and December. You'll, of H 
course, also receive your free back issue/s soon-but be sure to write on 
your form to let us know which one/s you want. (Available issues are 


2 years (8 issues) $47.60 SAVE $8.00 
(Overseas $65.60, surface post) 


43 I year (4 issues) $24.80 SAVE $3.00 
(Overseas $33.80, surface post) 





TAKE THE PLUNGE 


Whether you’re a nervous beginner or a seasoned 
adventurer, you’ll get the chance really to extend 
yourself on one of our courses or expeditions. 

LEARN TO ABSEIL 

Our most popular course. Do as much abseiling as 
you can fit into a day, progressing from the “nursery 
boulder” to huge 55 metre free-falls. An ideal, fun 
introduction suitable for all ages, this course will 
prepare you for a wide range of more advanced trips. 
Held daily. Cost: $79. Includes a picnic lunch, 
all equipment, certificate and complimentary drink. 
Generous group discounts available. 

AND MUCH MORE! 

We run: an in-depth Advanced Abseiling 
Course, expeditions include the famous 
200 metre face of the Three Sisters; our 
highly reputed Abseiling Instructors 
Course; a wide range of Rockclimbing 
Courses —beginners to advanced; 
amazing canyoning trips; 
exhilarating mountain bike rides... 


CONTACT US FOR A FREE 
16-PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE 


190 Katoomba St, Katoomba, NSW2780 • Phone (047) 82 1271 (office) or 018 210 743 (mobile) 
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3/72 Main Street, Katoomba, NSW 2780. Ph: (047) 82 6224, fax (047) 82 6143. 


1 Adventure Company 


Since 1991 High ’n Wild has built a reputation for quality 
service and innovation with beginners and advanced 
Abseiling trips, Rockclimbing, Canyoning, Ski touring, 
Trekking, Rafting and Mountaineering in Nepal, and 
Rockclimbing in Thailand, with more to come! 


Write or call for your free brochure and newsletter. 


The first step to a life of abseiling, climbing, canyoning 

Come with the most experienced and 
professional guides in Australia. Start from one 
metre above the ground and progress to the 
highest abseils of any trip in the Blue Mountains. 



and mountaineering is 
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Introducing the 1996 
outdoor adventure 
range from Fairydown. 


Check the full range out now, at your nearest Fairydown Dealer 



r Please send me a free copy of? 
the latest Fairydown catalogue 

Complete and mail to: 

Fairydown, PO Box 6167, Silverwater, NSW 2128 


Assault 

An innovative, highly 
functional four-season tent. 
Designed for stability in any 
weather conditions and 
compact to carry. 

Two doors through the side 
panels of the inner give 
awesome access to gear. 


A total revolution in lightweight sleeping- 
bags. Maximum thermal efficiency for its 
weight and size. Just the business for 
emergency bivvies, mountain bikers - any 
situation where every gram counts and 
warmth is essential. 


Superlite 


Gondwana 

Fully versatile, the 
Gondwana is a great 
trekking pack that 
converts to a front¬ 
opening suitcase in 
your hotel room. 

Top design and an 
adjustable harness 
ensure a really 
comfortable carry 
over any continent. 


r*Fairydown 



Proven in the world's extremes 
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nowmobile tours for 
Bogong High Plains? 


Victoria's Alpine Resorts Commission revs up 


• Snow job? 

In an advertisement tucked away in northern 
Victoria's Border Morning Mail the Alpine Resorts 
Commission, which controls more than 100 
square kilometres of fragile alpine environment, 
recently asked for tenders to operate snow¬ 
mobile tours out of the Falls Creek ski resort. 
Some locals have voiced opposition to the 
commercial exploitation of existing ski trails by 
these noisy, intrusive vehicles which would 
further degrade the environs of the ARC- 
controlled resorts in Victoria's High Country, 
already environmental low points. There is also 
the danger that the use of these vehicles for 
commercial tours near alpine resorts would 
merely be the 'thin end of the wedge' and could 
lead to snowmobile tours in such valuable areas 
as the Bogong High Plains or the remoter 
sections of the Alpine National Park. 

Meanwhile the Environmental Effects State¬ 
ment process for Mt Stirling is continuing with 
the finished statement expected to appear in the 
first few months of this year. The Mt Stirling 
Development Task Force, which has been co¬ 
ordinating opposition to the proposed downhill 
ski resort on the mountain, has voiced concerns 
about the independence of the EES process, 
particularly that of one of the EES panel's main 
sub-consultants—formerly a ski-field planner in 
Canada employed by the ARC in 1989 to draw 
up the last proposal for a downhill ski resort on 
Mt Stirling. 

The panel is considering six options for the 
mountain, ranging from a high-conservation 
proposal (which would restrict access by four- 
wheel-drives and horse-riders) to a full-blown 
downhill resort complete with lifts and a gondola 
link to the adjacent resort at Mt Buller. The Mt 
Stirling Development Task Force points out that 
even the smallest proposed downhill resort 
would have a ski lift capacity equal to that at Mt 
Hotham—hardly a 'limited' development. 

A report in the Mansfield Courier in January 
quoted ARC chief executive officer Peter 
Howarth as saying that the committees of 
management of each ARC-controlled area- 
considered by conservationists to be stacked with 
commercial and downhill-skiing interests—are 
likely to be given increased powers under a plan 
before the Minister for Natural Resources, Ceoff 
Coleman. A spokesman for the minister 
admitted in mid-January that a decision regarding 
the powers of the committees had been made 
but that details could not yet be released. See 
Action Box item 1. 

• Promises, promises... 

As Wild went to press the major parties were 
making their respective pitches for the 'green 
vote' at the March federal election. The Labor 
Party opened the battle with a billion-dollar-plus 
promise to clean up Australia's most important 
river system, the Murray-Darling, further protect 




QUEENSLAND 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


vationists. After two recent stints in gaol resulting 
from protests over the Tarkine road, Brown look¬ 
ed well placed to take a seat in Parliament after 
the election. 


* Telstra deserts island 

Telstra has abandoned plans to build a maritime 
sea-phone communications tower on the summit 
of Mt Bowen, the highest mountain on the 
World-Heritage-protected Hinchinbrook Island in 
Queensland's wet tropics. The proposal for the 
facility was widely criticised by conservationists 
(see Green Pages, Wild no 58), not the least 
because the tower would probably soon have 
been superseded by a satellite-based commun¬ 
ications system. Before the decision was made to 
cancel the project the serenity of this important 
part of the Wet Tropics World Heritage Area was 
broken by daily survey work carried out by 
helicopters. 


• Feral vehicle invasion 

The adoption of greener policies by the recently 
elected New South Wales State Labor Govern¬ 
ment has upset some users of public lands. Avid 
four-wheel-drive owners have complained that 
the government's policy of establishing 15 new 
or extended wilderness areas and 24 new 
National Parks will restrict access to their 
favourite bush 'playgrounds'. 

Four-wheel-driving has not become entrenched 
in NSW parks to the same extent as in Victoria, 
where an extensive network of fire tracks criss¬ 
crosses the State. The recent tendency of 
Victoria's Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources has been to reopen and in some cases 
upgrade existing tracks; at the same time many 
tracks in NSW parks have been closed to 
vehicles as a result of environmental damage. 

After a recent public rally and rumblings about 
the formation of an 'Outdoor Rec- 


biodiversity and promote rural land care. The 
package made little reference to the thorny issue 
of native-forest logging, with the party sticking to 
its widely criticised national forest reserve system 
and gradual wood-chip phase-out. 

Soon after this, the Coalition threw a cat 
among the pigeons by presenting the electorate 
with its most far-reaching environment strategy 
thus far. The plan also advocated a clean-up of 
the Murray-Darling; in addition, money was to 
be allocated to rehabilitating marine environ¬ 
ments and to the establishment of an environ¬ 
mental trust fund to provide money for 
green projects in perpetuity. The Coali¬ 
tion's package was greeted warmly by 
the Australian Conservation Foundation 
and the Wilderness Society despite it 
sharing the Labor Party's reluctance to 
tackle the issue of native forests and its 
failure to rule out a uranium mine in 
Kakadu National Park under the scrap¬ 
ping of the present 'three mine' policy. 

The ACF insisted that there was now 
little difference between the environ¬ 
mental credentials of the major 

The Prime Minister had earlier 
attacked the emergence of the Green 
Party and, in particular, its leader 
Bob Brown, claiming that it did not 
represent the majority of conser¬ 
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Is it lightweight? Easy to set up? Free-standing? Does it have a 
full-coverage fly? Will it still work after years of use? Is it easy 
to pack? Will it keep you dry? Is the fabric UV-resistant? Is 
the tent sturdy in the wind? Is it well ventilated? Is it guaranteed? 
Most importantly, what do serious bushwalkers say? 


Like every Eureka! tent, the new Summit answers your questions 
with long-lasting performance. That’s why more people buy 
Eureka! than any other brand. And that’s why Eureka! tents are 
worth the investment. For your nearest dealer and free brochure, 
ring (02) 748 0199. 



Eureka! 

No Question About It! 


See your local dealer now! 

ACT: BELCONNEN CAMPING WORLD - BELCONNEN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRADDON. JURKIEWICZ 
ADVENTURE SPORTS - FYSHWICK. PADDY PALUN - BRADDON. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BRADDON. 

NSW: ADVENTURE SHOP - NEUTRAL BAY, SYDNEY. ALPSPORT - WEST RYDE. ARMIDALE OUTDOORS - 
ARMIDALE. BLUE DINGO - BROOKVALE. BUNYIPS CAMPSITE - LISMORE. BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT - 
WOLLONGONG. CAMPING WORLD - LEUMEAH. CANOE & CAMPING - GLADESVILLE. COAST CAMPING 
CENTRE - BROADMEADOW. EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE - EASTWOOD. GETAWAY DISPOSALS - 
PENRITH. GLENBROOK OUTDOORS - GLENBROOK. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - SYDNEY, MIRANDA, PARRAMATTA, 
KATOOMBA. MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, CHATSWOOD, ADAMSTOWN. NEW ADVENTURE 
CENTRE - ORANGE. ON ROPE - MORTDALE. COFFS HARBOUR CAMPING WORLD - COFFS HARBOUR. 
CROWE’S CAMPING WORLD - INVERELL. PADDY PALLIN - SYDNEY, JINDABYNE, MIRANDA. 

PORT OUTDOORS - PORT MACQUARIE. ROCKCRAFT - KATOOMBA. SNOWGUM - CHATSWOOD, 
HURSTVILLE, NEWCASTLE, PARRAMATTA, WAGGA WAGGA. SOUTHERN CROSS EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, 
CHATSWOOD, HORNSBY. TAREE LEISURE & CAMPING - TAREE. THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE - 


NORTHERN TERRITORY: n.t. GENERAL STORE - DARWIN. SNOWGUM - DARWIN. 
QUEENSLAND: adventure camping equipment - Townsville, adventure equipment - cairns. 

GREAT ESCAPE - COOPERS PLAINS. CAMPING GALORE - HERMIT PARK. COUNTRY CAMPING - 
MAROOCHYDORE. WOOLLOONGABBA CAMPING WORLD - WOOLLOONGABBA. CAMPCO’S CAMPING WORLD 
- ROCKHAMPTON. CAIRNS CAMPING WORLD - CAIRNS. CALOUNDRA CAMPING - CALOUNDRA. DIRECT 
OUTDOOR - BRISBANE. ITS EXTREME - CAIRNS. POWERS CAMPING WORLD - TOOWOOMBA. HOOPERS 
FISHING & CAMPING - MILTON. JIM THE BACKPACKER - FORTITUDE VALLEY. K2 BASE CAMP - FORTITUDE 
VALLEY. MACKAY CAMPING - MACKAY. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRISBANEFORTITUDE VALLEY. NERANG 
DISPOSALS - NERANG. OUTBACK BILLY’S - SOUTHPORT. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - FORTITUDE VALLEY. 
TORRE MOUNTAINCRAFT - TARINGA. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA:flinders camping - ADELAIDE. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - ADELAIDE. SCOUT 
OUTDOOR CENTRE - ADELAIDE. THOR/PADDY PALLIN - ADELAIDE. THE DISPOSAL SHOP - MT GAMBIER. 

TASM ANIA: allgoods - glenorchy, Launceston, backpackers barn - devonport. 

COUNTRY COMFORT’S SNOWGUM - HOBART. JOLLY SWAGMAN’S CAMPING WORLD - HOBART. MOUNTAIN 
CREEK CAMPING - HOBART. PADDY PALLIN - HOBART, LAUNCESTON. SNOWGUM - HOBART. YOUNGS 
OUTDOOR CENTRE - BURNIE. 


VICTORIA: ADVENTURE & CLIMBING EQUIPMENT - EASTBENTLEIGH. AJAYS SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS - 
HEATHMONT. BOGONG EQUIPMENT - MELBOURNE. CAMPING WORLD - WARRNAMBOOL. FREEDOM 
CAMPING - MELBOURNE. HIGH PLAINS DISCOVERY - MT BEAUTY. J & C DAVIS - WENDOUREE. 

KY INDOOR/OUTDOOR - KYABRAM. MAINPEAK - HAWTHORN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BOX HILL, MELBOURNE, 
TRARALGON. MAFFRA NORDIC SKI HIRE - BOISDALE. MOUNTAIN SPORTS - WODONGA. PADDY PALLIN - 
BOX HILL, MELBOURNE, RINGWOOD. SHEPPARTON CAMPING WORLD - SHEPPARTON. SNOWGUM - 
BENDIGO, GEELONG, HAWTHORN, MITCHAM, MOORABBIN. THE COMPLEAT BUSHMAN - MOONEE PONDS. 
WILDERNESS SHOP - BOX HILL. WIMMERA OUTDOORS - HORSHAM. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA: cargills great outdoor centre - victoria park, mainpeak - 

COTTESLOE. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - FREMANTLE. PERTH. PADDY PALLIN - PERTH. SNOWGUM - PERTH. 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT - CLAREMONT. 


Eureka! 


Trade enquiries: 

CAMPING 

A division of Johnson Worldwide Associates 

Australia Pty Limited (incorporated in New South Wales A.C.N. 003 929 128) 

PO Box 6345, Silverwater, NSW 2128. 
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reation Party' to contest future elections, NSW 
Premier Bob Carr met with representatives of 
those who have a grievance and agreed to 
review their concerns. The lobby group behind 
these representations consisted mainly of 
hunters, fishers, recreational vehicle users and 
horse-riders. 

Bushwalking clubs—and many other outdoors 
recreation clubs that are not vehicle-based—are 
distancing themselves from the demands of the 
lobby group which include the opening up of 
new tracks and the rejection of some wilderness- 
area proposals. Bushwalking representatives, in 
particular, believe that the first and foremost 
function of National Parks is conservation and 
that public recreation must take second place. 

The government's election promise of 15 new 
wilderness areas and 24 new National Parks was 
to be fulfilled within one year of its gaining office 
(in other words, by this April). The degree to 
which this promise is implemented will be a 
good measure of the inroads the 'more access' 
lobby has made into government decision 
making. 

Recent extensions to Wollemi National Park in 
the Blue Mountains have resulted in the 
protection of Rocky Creek Canyon; the 3600 
hectare additions also include Galah Mountain, 
Came Creek and Deanes Creek. Rocky Creek 
Canyon—of which earlier attempts at protection 
were thwarted by mining and forestry-industry 
lobbying—is one of the most popular, easy 
canyoning trips in the Newnes Plateau area. 

• Wild Spaces '96 

The first Sydney International Environmental 
Film Festival, otherwise known as Wild Spaces 
'96, will be held from 31 May to 2 June. The 
festival will include films in categories such as 
wilderness adventure, natural history, past and 
present social justice and environmental 
campaigns, 'Deep Ecology', and local and 
international indigenous works. Many formats of 
moving pictures are expected to be exhibited 
including 35 millimetre, 16 millimetre and Super- 
8 films as well as BetaSP, Umatic and PAL VHS 
videos, both amateur and professional. While 
entries closed on 10 March, interested parties 
should see Action Box item 2 for more details. 
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• Easy riding 

The section of the popular Alpine Walking Track 
between King Billy and Mt Howitt was to 
undergo repair and upgrading last summer partly 


I Contact the Mt Stirling Development Task 
Force at PO Box 415, Mansfield, Vic 3722, 
or fax (057) 79 1227. 

) You should contact Wild Spaces '96 at PO 
CBox 83, Paddington, NSW 2021, or phone 
(02) 517 2697. 

• Contact Richard Hughes at the Wilderness 
# Society on (03) 9670 5229, or fax (03) 
9670 1040. 

■ You should contact CROEG at Bonang 
THwy, Goongerah, Vic 3888; phone 
(051)54 0145. 

5 To become involved in the fight to stop the 
Tarkine road and logging of old-growth 
forests in Tasmania, contact the Wilderness 
Society, 130 Davey St, Hobart, Tas 7000. 



The [Kennettl Government is subsidising the 
destruction of native forests at the expense of the 
plantation sector. This doesn't make environ¬ 
mental or economic sense.' 

Brian Walters 

• Forest threats 

Intimidation of anti-wood-chipping protesters in 
East Gippsland has continued in recent months 
with several assaults, the ramming of cars, and 
the arrest of members of the Concerned 
Residents of East Gippsland while undertaking a 


because of damage caused by horse-riding 
including commercial tours. Bushwalkers have 
been criticising the increasing use of the track for 
horse-riding—which has contributed to severe 
erosion and water-run-off problems in some 
sections—for at least five years. The track work 
was announced by the Minister for Conservation 
as being part of the DCNR's efforts to expand 
'ecotourism' opportunities in the Alps, which 
presumably means that use of the track by horses 
will continue to be encouraged regardless of the 
resulting environmental damage. 


• Plantations please! 

A recent report into the plantation forest industry 
has added more weight to the argument that 
plantations make the logging of old-growth 


• Rare snaps 

The Wilderness Society is seeking to collect 
as a permanent record photographs of 
Victoria's most threatened native forests in 
case they are logged. The culmination of 
the project will be a photographic exhibi¬ 
tion to raise public awareness of the 
beauty and diversity of native forests in Victoria 
and of the imminent destruction they face. The 
society stresses that it does not just want the 
work of professional photographers; all you need 
to take part is enthusiasm and a camera. For 
more information, see Action Box item 3. 


• Bucking the system 

The Victorian Labor leader John Brumby has 
continued to woo his State's conservation vote 
by touring logging areas in East Gippsland, 
claiming that 'you can't rely on the bureaucrats' 
briefing papers'. Brumby spent three days in East 
Gippsland late last year as the guest of inaugural 
Wild Environmentalist of the Year, Jill Redwood 
(see this issue's Editorial and the material in issue 
56 on Wild Forests 94). 

Viewing the stumps of felled forest giants, 
Brumby lamented the destruction. 'The sense of 
waste was made even more stark in view of the 
admission of Dr Robert Bain, director of the 
National Association of Forest Industries, that "in 
reality in areas like East Gippsland 10-20 per 
cent of the wood produced is saw-logs and 
80-90 per cent is pulpwood". On Robert Bain's 
own assessment most of the massive trees logged 
in that coupe would now be chipped and waiting 
at the dock for export at $80 a tonne for us to 
buy back as paper for $1500 a tonne.' 


fauna survey. Shots have also been fired in 
incidents believed by CROEG to be attempts to 
frighten local activists out of the region. A num¬ 
ber of charges resulted from the events. 

In December two CROEG members investig¬ 
ating threatened-species habitats in the Yandown 
Creek catchment were arrested for 'obstructing 
logging operations'. The researchers had previ¬ 
ously informed the DCNR that they would be 
carrying out the survey work, well away from 
any logging; police intercepted them as they 
entered the forest with their survey equipment. 
The area is believed to be prime habitat of the 
endangered tiger quoll. 

Earlier in the year East Gippsland's spectacular 
Ellery Creek catchment was saved from logging 
when CROEG researchers found traces of the 
endangered long-footed potoroo in the area. 
That find followed supposed 'scientific' surveys 
of flora and fauna in the catchment by the 
DCNR. To join the battle to save East Gipps¬ 
land's forests, see Action Box item 4. 
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For as little as $10 

The Dolphin Research Project is a non-profit organisation 
committed to the well being of dolphins and their 
environment. “We are reliant upon the support from the 
public and corporate sectors to continue our education 
programs and long-term research, into dolphin ecology; for 
the protection of these friendly mammals.” Your contribution 
can help us with our mission, but at the same time, could win 
you the trip of a lifetime... 

You can contribute to our cause by 
telephoning our credit card hotline or by 
filling in the attached coupon and forwarding 
it to the Dolphin Research Project, P.O. 

Box 13 Hampton Victoria, 3188. 


Back to Nature 

Your contribution will automatically enter you in thi 
draw for our “Back to Nature” trip of a lifetime for 2 luck 
people. Experience the joy of seeing dolphins and whales ii 
their natural environment in Scotland, Canada, Bahamas 
New Zealand and other countries, where you will joii 
researchers and witness first hand the dedicated work beini 
done to help protect these wonderful animals. 


1800626652 
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weather 
protection 


Damart Thermolactyl has a large range of underwear 
to keep you warm, dry and comfortable. 

Come and see the complete selection at our speciality stores: 


Sydney: 58 Clarence Street. 

Parramatta: 259 Church Street. 
Hurstville: 290 Forest Road. 
Chatswood: 400 Victoria Avenue. 
Newcastle: 7 Newcomen Street. 
Canberra: Garema Place. 
Melbourne: 399 Elizabeth Street. 


Camberwell: 738 Burke Road. 
Bentleigh: 466 Centre Road. 
Adelaide: 98 Gawler Place. 

Brisbane: 81 Elizabeth Street. 

Hobart: 80 Elizabeth Street. 

Perth: 63 Barrack Street. 


Or phone toll free 1 300 365 555 for a free catalogue. 


&AMART 
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forests unnecessary. The report, released last 
November, found that about 10 per cent of Aus¬ 
tralia's pine plantations are overdue to be har¬ 
vested, a total of 24 million cubic metres of 
prime softwood—far more than is taken annually 
from our native forests. Many of these huge re¬ 
serves of wood are geographically close to native- 
forest logging regions and thus offer the oppor¬ 
tunity to offset unemployment associated with 
an immediate end to the logging of old growth. 

During 1994, 9.6 million cubic metres of wood 
were taken from plantation sources, of which 80 
per cent was processed in Australia. In the same 
year 10.3 million cubic metres of wood came 
from native forests, half of it winding up as ex¬ 
ported wood-chips. 
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• Forest woes continue 

Tasmania's conservationists have accused the 
Federal Government of failing to protect the 
State's wilderness on two major fronts as it 
entered an election year. 

First, it allowed the Tasmanian Government to 
complete the infamous Tarkine road—the 'four- 
wheel-drive track to nowhere'. The track was 
opened in late January by State Premier Ray 
Groom, who described its completion as evid¬ 
ence that green power was on the wane in Aus¬ 
tralia. The road's ugly swath now carves its way 
through 40 kilometres of one of Australia's lar¬ 
gest temperate wilderness areas. The Tarkine 
wilderness lies in the far north-west of Tasmania 
and contains Australia's most extensive tract of 
temperate rain forest. 

Federal Environment Minister John Faulkner 
admitted in a letter to the Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ment in December 1994 that the road would 
seriously affect the area's wilderness values but 
he has since steadfastly refused to use the powers 
granted to him by the World Heritage Act to stop 
its construction. 

The Federal Government's decision to allow 
the continued logging of Tasmania's native 
forests was similarly condemned by conserva¬ 
tionists. Logging was given the go-ahead in parts 
of Tasmania's South-west and in large tracts of 
the Tarkine. Large-scale clear-felling will continue 
near the Picton River, a Mecca for day-tripping 
rafters. Clear-felling will also be permitted 
immediately north of the Huon River—within 
sight and earshot of the famous Huon Track (the 
'Yo-yo Track'), the traditional walking route to the 
Arthur Ranges. 

A temporary reprieve has been given to 12 
areas of forest iri the South-west, the Great 
Western Tiers and the Tarkine pending further 
State-federal negotiations. See Action Box item 5. 

Geoff Law 




• Just say 'non!' 

An Australian climber, John Henzell, took the 
campaign against French nuclear testing to the 
roof of western Europe in the latter part of last 
year when he carried a protest placard to the 
summit of Mont Blanc (4807 metres). He joined 
forces with two Dutch climbers also attempting 
to raise a banner from the famous summit but 
when these were turned back by atrocious 
weather, Henzell pushed on with four other 
climbers. 

An earlier plan by Greenpeace to establish a 
series of protest camps on the mountain was 
thwarted by local authorities. 43 


Readers' contributions to this department, including colour slides, 
to be printed. Send them to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahraa 
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THE WALKER’S BOOT 


Zamberlan brings 
together the best 
components, leathers 
and fabrics to produce 
boots that are second 
to none for comfort 
and reliability. 


[Cambrella] 



Stockists. NSW: Larry Adler— 
Collaroy and Thredbo; Mountain 
Designs—Sydney and Parramatta; 
Southern Cross—Sydney and 
Newcastle. VIC: Ajays; EMC; 
Mountain Designs—Melbourne; 
Mainpeak—Hawthorn; Outbound 
Camping. WA: Mountain Designs— 
Perth; Mainpeak—Cottesloe. SA: 

Flinders Camping; Mountain 
Designs. QLD: Mountain Designs— 
Brisbane and Fortitude Valley. 

Trade Enquiries: 

Reflex Sports Pty Ltd. 

Ph: (048) 72 1242 
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earthly pleasures 


Trekking the Annapurna Circuit 

or wandering along a secluded beach, 

Paddy Pallin stores have all the gear you need 







SUPERIOR WARMTH AND 
COMFORT 

We have over 20 years experience in down-filled sleeping-bag manufacture. Our 
Mountain Series is a blend of our unique designs and features with high-quality fabrics and high-loft 
downs to produce a sophisticated sleeping-bag that you can rely on in harsh environments. 
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VERGLAS 900 WITH OPTIONAL 
DRYLOFT® SHELL 
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Dryloft 


PROUDLY AUSTRALIAN MADE 




Gear for places you’d rather be... 


Melbourne 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 9670 3354 • Box Hill 970 Whitehorse Road (03) 9899 1900 • Traralgon Lot 9 Princes Highway (051) 74 4877 

• Sydney 499 Kent Street (02) 267 3822 • Katoomba 190 Katoomba Street (047) 82 5999 • Parramatta 310 Church Street (02) 893 7100 

• Miranda 595 Kingsway (02) 542 7077 • Perth 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 • Fremantle Shop 3 Queensgate Centre, William Street (09) 335 1431 

• Canberra 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (06) 247 7488 • Brisbane 105 Albert Street (07) 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Parade 

(07) 3216 0462 and 148 Wickham Street (07) 3216 1866 • Adelaide 203 Rundle Street (08) 232 0690 
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I aming the 
Wild beast 


The first 15 years, by Quentin Chester 


f he shelves behind my desk are not a pretty 
Mr sight. Strewn with assorted books, children's 
drawings, newspaper clippings and miscellaneous 
documents, these ledges have become shaggy 
monsters of ideas and stray information. They 
also hold 59 issues of a magazine that has been 
a font of wisdom about the outdoors for nearly 
15 years. The shelves may be unruly but there is 
a kind of method in the madness of my 
mantelpiece. 

Wild 's strength has always been the calibre of 
its information. The stories and accompanying 
photos have the solid ring of the authentic. 
Similarly, all those surveys, reviews and track 
notes amount to a formidable compendia of 
advice. It is hardly surprising that so many of us 
with an affiliation to the open air—whether we 
be doers, dreamers or dilettantes—have hoarded 
back issuesjbr reference and inspiration. 
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Doubtless 1 could save 1 
my Wild collection were neatly filed in those 
snazzy green binders sold for the purpose. Given 
the disarray it can take a lot of rummaging to 
unearth a particular issue. Then again this gives 
me a vaguely plausible excuse to wander through 
the back issues. 1 might be looking for, say, a 
survey on stoves and end up an hour or so later 
perving at photos of the Western Arthurs or of a 
semi-tropical forest. So although my Wild 
collection has become an unruly beast, at least in 
this form it offers the same sense of the possible 
as does the world it describes—the promise of 
serendipitous escape. 

The magazine has borne this promise from the 
outset. 1 can still recall my surprise and relief 
when the first issue appeared. Here, at lash was a 
magazine put together by people with an 
appreciation for the bush. The stories reflected 
not only the opportunities for coming to grips 


but also gave some hint of the 
spirit of these places and 
pastimes. Best of all, there 
ads for bull-bars or 

caravans. 

In fact, almost all the 
V essential elements were in 
place from issue one. From 
Trevor Lewis's lyrical account of 
the High Country and John 
Chapman's exposSon Cradle Moun¬ 
tain walks to a hair-raising tale of 
kayaking fff Nepal, Wild's mix of reflec¬ 
tion, perspiration and adrenalin was effectively 
established. The features were bracketed by 
departments covering news, gear and reviews 
and the whole package was given a clean, 
coherent design that set Wild apart from the 
general ruck of publications one found shingled 
across the news-stands. 

By a strange coincidence 1 happened to be 
ensconced near the huts on the Bogong High 
Plains where in late September 1980 the aspiring 
editor of the unborn magazine was busily wooing 
Michael Collie, the gangly young graphic designer 
who was to become responsible for Wild's 
distinctive Took'. As Chris Baxter expounded on 
his plans for a new outdoor magazine 1 recall 
muttering some words of support. Yes, 1 thought 
to myself, our great country could use such 
publication and if it wefe successful perhaps 
somebody would buy the severely emaciated 
Collie a decent feed or two. 

Had I known what would become of these 
notions I might perhaps have tried to grab 
piece of the action. Certainly 1 was well aware c 
Mr Baxter's infamy in climbing circles as a tireless 


Where the hell do we go from here? Wild founding < 
Directors Brian Walters, left, and Michael Collie, , 
right, on Mt Jim, Bogong High Plains, Victoria, just , 
after their fateful first meeting with Chris Baxter at ( 
Tawonga Huts. Baxter. Left, 'Chris... fired off hand- ( 
written notes with key points and deadline dates ( 
: heavily underlined.' 

broadcaster of news and scandal. It soon , 
became clear that behind the bluster there was , 
somebody with a flair for strategy. With great . 
cunning Chris assembled a network of c 
contacts—including humble correspondents like 1 
myself—to whom he fired off handwritten notes 1 
with key points and deadline dates heavily 1 
underlined. 

This forceful presence was not content to ' 
hover behind the scenes. From the outset Wild 
has always been willing to sound the charge on ’ 
issues of significance, most notably the need to ' 
conserve natural areas. In its first editorial the 
magazine was given a 'duty to support the 
responsible preservation of distressingly scarce 
wild places'. Long before ageing rock stars and 
vote-hungry politicians embraced the defence of 
wilderness as a populist cause, Wild was taking a 
vocal stand on saving our rivers, ranges and 
forests. 

At the same time as Wild began to make its 
mark, the fight t<? halt the damming of the 
Franklin River was under way. Photographers 
like Peter Dombrovskis Had begun, to produce 
the beautiful calendars and posters which 
caught the mood of a burgeoning public 
fascination with 'wilderness areas'. Indeed, 
major conservation battles were being waged 
across the country. Names like the Colo, 
Daintree, Gammons and Kakadu were to 
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VAGABOND SYSTEMS 1. 

^ Adventure Sandals 


Do your feet a favour 


For your free catalogue, call (02) 315 7930 
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REFERENCE 

MATERIAL 

Your valuable Wild collection is designed as a 
wilderness reference resource you can use. 

The first one published covers issues 1-10 
(1981-83). One has been published every two 
years (eight issues) since then, up to and 
including issue 50. Copies of all indexes are 
still available. $6.95 each. 
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Protect your magazines and keep them in 
order. Wild binders are emerald green with 
light green lettering. Each one holds eight 
copies of Wild and an index. $18.95 each. 

Complete your set. Wild's outstanding 
reference value makes you want to refer to it 
again and again, year after year. Many issues 
are still available. $6.95 each. 

Use the order form in this issue to let us know 
what you want, or phone (03) 9826 8483 with 
your credit card handy. 


become synonymous with the struggle to secure 
our natural heritage. 

Wild certainly played a part in giving these 
campaigns an airing, yet perhaps the magazine's 
most telling contribution has been to foster a 
broader appreciation of these landscapes. 
Through commentary, feature articles and 
photography, the experience of wilderness was 
writ large. It was celebrated not just as a worthy 
cqncept but as a compelling reality to be 
explored and treasured on its own terms. 

At that time Wild was virtually the only forum 
dedicated to peddling such material. Many 
remote and hitherto unknown sites have been 
depicted for the first time in its pages. Not 
everyone has welcomed these revelations. 
However, no matter what the academic niceties 
might be, there is no doubt that at times a little 
sympathetic publicity can go a long way. Who 
knows? Perhaps Lake Pedder would still be with 
us if there had been more people who felt that 
they had a personal stake in its preservation. 

Not surprisingly, Wild's initial focus was on 
places such as South-west Tasmania and haunts 
in the Blue Mountains and the Victorian Alps. 
Over the years, the horizons steadily widened. 
Perhaps the most significant trend has been the 
growing awareness of our northern frontiers. 
Over the past 15 years Wild has played a part in 
drawing attention to the immense potential for 
wilderness travel in areas such as Cape York, 
Kakadu and the Kimberleys. 

Notwithstanding the fine wilderness photo¬ 
graphy that has regularly appeared in the Folio 
section, the magazine's forte has been to show 
people getting to grips-often literally—with the 
bush. We should be thankful that Wild has largely 
avoided the antiseptic images concocted for 
travel brochures and advertising campaigns. 
Instead we are treated to pictures of ordinary 
bods waist-deep in creeks, huddled around 
stoves or flailing with paddles. 

As 1 scour through my collection I am always 
drawn to the many memorable cover shdts. 1 
particularly like the rafter toppling down the 
front of issue 11 and the shot adorning issue 23 
of Tim O'Loughlin up to his armpits in mire. 
However, my all-time favourite is Ian Brown's 
cover photo for the spring 1990 issue—a lone 
figure mid-stream in a Cape York forest. His 
rucksack is bulging, his clothes are smeared with 
grime and there is that steady, knowing gaze of 
somebody immersed in rampant vegetation. You 
can almost smell the dank air, so palpable is the 
wildness of the moment t . 

The truth of such images is also reflected in the 
stories they illustrate. It is fair, to say that not 
every article that has appeared in Wild has been 
the epitome of literary excellence. Some, alas, fall 
into the predictable what 1 did during my 
holidays' category. Yet with few exceptions there 
is an essential honesty in the accounts writers 
have given of their experiences, whether they be 
newcomers describing their first bushwalks or 
seasoned campaigners pushing themselves to 
their limits in challenging terrain. 

The better stories have chronicled events in 
ways that make places, incidents and emotions 
vivid to the reader. If shouldering a pack and 
stomping into the bush can help us to transcend 
the humdrurh aspects of everyday life, it is 
gratifying that some are moved to share these 
episodes. You may not have a fetish Tor paddling 
white water or swinging*-from a rope f but a tale 
well told grants the reader a glimpse of the raw 
exhilaration produced by these activities. At its 
best such writing can also hint at deeper themes 
and cast a little light on our own escapades, 
however modest. 

To its credit Wild has steadfastly maintained its 
focus on what it calls the 'rucksack sports'. This is 


anything but a grab-bag mag for thrill seekers. 
Those thirsting for coverage of sky surfing or 
bungy jumping should look elsewhere. This is 
not to suggest that the magazine has been 
blinkered to the changing times. The past 15 
years have seen an explosion of interest in 
conservation, adventure travel and outdoor 
education. At the same-time there has been a 
growing sophistication in equipment and in the 
gamut of publications relating to adventurous 
pastimes. 

In surveying these developments. Wild has 
usually been willing to acknowledge genuine 
advances and give expression to new ideas. 
Nevertheless, it has also been ready to cast its 
critical eye on those changes that threaten the 
fundamental freedoms and essential spirit of the 
bush. The magazine has consistently railed 
against bureaucratic excesses and the commer¬ 
cial exploitation of the outdoors. Unscrupulous 
tour operators, over-zealous public officials and 
dodgy developers, beware! 

It is reassuring to see a publication taking the 
lead on such important issues. This tendency to 
take a stand has often raised the ire of some 
letter writers. (Wildfire has frequently seemed a 
deliciously apt title for this department.) But I 
believe that Wild has been adept at voicing the 
concerns and passions of its readership. Based 
on fny own straw polls, invariably there is strong 
support for the editorial line. 

It has always seemed to me that Wild is a 
surprisingly 'open' magazine. If you were at all 
persistent and had something worth saying, 
sooner—or sometimessmuch later—it would find 
its way into print. To an extent unusual in the 
world of publishing, Wild' s readers are also its 
contributors. The words and images may not 
always have been professionally slick but at least 
one felt that here was a forum bigger than any 
one individual; a magazine that instilled in its 
readers a genuine sense of participation. 

At various times 1 have been a Wild sub¬ 
scriber, contributor and advertiser. There have 
been occasions when this journal has caused me 
exasperation and dismay. A few years ago a 
book review gave me a very sore head indeed. 
If there is an inner circle associated with Wild's 
production, 1 doubt that I am part of it. Together 
with a few of my acquaintances I am on record 
as an enthusiastic camp-fire critic of Wild. We 
used to say that we only bought it for the 
photos—which meant that we wished we were 
better writers. 

Yet it has to be said that it is no small 
achievement to cobble together a magazine 
representing a spectrum of outdoor interests 
and destinations covering a country the size of 
Australia. By world standards the market here is 
tiny. In the USA some outdoor rags have 
circulations pushing 500 000; here you're lucky 
to sell 20 000 magazines. The audience may be 
small but after 15 years Wild has proven that it 
is lively and loyal. 

For me, the magazine's greatest contribution 
has not been its track notes or gear surveys but 
a sense of belonging to an odd kind of fraternity. 
We are a disparate bunch, scattered all over the 
continent. We are keepers of Wild beasts. We 
like to wander, carrying what we need and 
seeing what we can. Every now and then, it 
seems, we like to be untamed. o 


Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) writes regularly 
about going bush. He is the co-author of The Outdoors 1 
Companion, The Kimberley—Horizons of Stone and, most < 
recently, Australia's Wild Islands, which explores the diversity of , 
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THE SPIRIT OF 

ADVENTURE 



Day packs, rucksacks and travel 
packs with capacities 18 litres to 
75 litres 



Outdoor equipment from Vango of 
Greenock offers the value for money 
and the ruggedness you would 
expect from a Scottish company. 
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All Vango products are fully guaranteed for the life of 
the original purchaser against defects In components, 
materials and workmanship. If during normal use a 
product is found by Vango to be defective or to have 
failed due to the natural breakdown of materials 
caused by extended use, Vango will repair or replace 
at our discretion. No other consequential loss may be 
claimed under this guarantee. 


For your nearest stockist or trade 
enquiries, contact Ansco Pty Ltd. 

Phone: 1800 333 645 Fax: (03) 471 1600. 
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with New Zealand's most 
experienced guiding team 

Directors - Nick Cradock and Guy Cotter 

MOUNT ASPIRING 



GUIDES 


Do you want to learn the fundamentals 
and logistics of a Himalayan expedition 
while climbing peaks at altitude? 

This climbing course focuses on consolidating your 
existing climbing skills and further developing your 
alpine technique and ability. 

In addition, through lectures and instruction, you will 
be taught how to stay healthy, alive and successful. 

Kulu Region 5000-6500 metre peaks 

May 1st to June 1st 1996 
September 1st to October 1st 1996 
NZ $5,000 ex Delhi (minimum numbers apply) 


MOUNT ASPIRING GUIDES 

PO Box 177, Wanaka, New Zealand 
Ph 64 3 443 9422, Fax 64 3 443 8876 


Maps & Books * 
for 
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GARMIN Global 
Positioning Systems 
available through 
SNOWGUM stores 
Nationally 
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HIGH 

ADVENTURE 


ABSEILING 

Beginners’ abseiling trips with the original Blue Mountains climbing and abseiling school! 
Let Australia’s most experienced instructing team introduce you to the world of high adventure! 
Beginners’ Abseiling Courses run 9 am to 5 pm every day of the year! Cost: $79 
OTHER ABSEILING COURSES AND TOURS 
Advanced Courses, Rescue Courses, Certified Leaders’ Courses, Three Sisters 
Abseiling Expeditions, Canyoning Courses and Guided Tours. 

ROCKCLIMBING 

Rockclimbing courses to suit all levels of experience from novice to advanced! 

Rock courses and guided climbs run all year round! 

MOUNTAINEERING 


ASM offers the finest ice-climbing and 
mountaineering courses available in Australia. 
Call us for the 1996 Winter Programme. 

ASM Himalayan Three Peaks Expedition 
1996. Departs September—THE ULTIMATE 
HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION! Contact our 
office for details! 


AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
MOUNTAINEERING 

THE LEADING MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1981 


COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains 
to the Himalayas, climb 
with Australia’s leading 
professional climbing 
guides and instructors. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR 
OUR FREE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
182 Katoomba Street, 
Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Phone (047) 82 2014 
Fax (047) 82 5787 


Walrus Tri-Star 


Backpacker Magazine's 

“Top Tent” 

If the Tri-Star were a car, it would qualify as 
"loaded." It comes equipped with four fat poles, 
dual doors, a fully seam-sealed fly and floor, good 
stakes, a mesh gear loft, and, best of all, a capa¬ 
cious vestibule over each door. Setup isn't the 
fastest, but to quote GMC's Brian Bazar, "You don't 
need to be a brain surgeon to figure it out." 

The Tri-Star's wedgy vestibules direct wind up and 
over the doors. Bazar again: "We got dumped on by 
several severe storms—no problem." Inside, three 
can live in genuine comfort. We used the front 
vestibule as a foyer, and the rear one as a covered 
equipment dump. The GMC crews appreciated how 
the mesh roof vents, and cross ventilation between 
the doors kept the interior livable on sticky nights. 

—Backpacker Magazine, Sept. ‘94 


• Tape Welded Seams 

• Full Coverage Flies 

• Side Release Buckles 

• Gear Loft Included 

• Double-doors and 
double-vestibules 

• Full Featured 


For information on the complete Walrus line of tents or for your nearest authorized Walrus dealer, call 1 800 882 058 
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outdoor skills 




ushwalking Gear: 
the Basics 


Where to start, by Glenn Tempest 



r ing, ring. 'Good morning, can I help 
you?' 

'You sure can. I want a sleeping-bag. A 
good one. Top of the line. I'm going 
bushwalking in Tassie and I feel the cold 
so I want to buy the best. What have you 
got?' 

'Well, we have a grade-4, down mummy- 
bag perfect for Tasmanian bushwalking 
use.' 

'How much?' 

'At the moment it's on special—$499, 
down from $545.' 

'What!? I don't suppose you have 
something around, um, 80 bucks?' 

So... You've decided to give bushwalking 
a go. No better way to see this great 
country of ours, right? Soak up a bit of 
sunshine, enjoy the fresh air, get fit. Next 
step is to visit your local camping- 
equipment shop. Suddenly the hope of 
picking up all your bushwalking needs 
during your lunch-hour turns into a 
nightmare of facts, figures and choices— 


not to mention the cost. A quick mental 
tally and you figure that the only way you'll 
ever pay for all this stuff is to rob a bank 
or take out a second mortgage. So much 
for setting aside 50 bucks and hoping to 
squeeze a haircut out of the change. 

Grabbing an armful of brochures you 
head for the door. By this stage you are 
seriously considering subscribing to cable 
TV, spending your weekends watching 
reruns of Baywatch, and trying not to think 
about the inevitable triple-bypass later in 
life. Then, in a moment of weakness, you 
buy this copy of Wild. A good choice. That 
night at home you dump the brochures in 
the bin and with some trepidation flick 
through your Wild. It doesn't take you 
long to realise that you know as much 
about bushwalking as you do about 
nuclear fission. Whatever happened to 
woollen pants, external-framed rucksacks, 
oilskins and army-surplus stores? Then, 
suddenly, a glimmer of hope. You find 
yourself reading this article. You are saved! 


The first principle is not to let the weight of your 
rucksack get you down. Graeme Owers. Right, the 
second principle is to ensure that your tent is 
always pitched on dry ground. Stephen Curtain 


RUCKSACKS 


There are three basic types of rucksacks 
on the market—travel packs, day packs 
and bushwalking rucksacks. Travel packs 
are a marriage between suitcases and true 
bushwalking rucksacks. Although a good 
idea the union is usually not a comfortable 
one, especially when it comes to use for 
bushwalking. Unless you intend regularly 
to use your rucksack for overseas travel 
forget about this style. As the name 
implies, day packs are designed for day¬ 
walking use. If you're never likely to spend 
more than a day in the wilds this is the 
style of pack you should look at. 

Most newcomers to bushwalking will 
want a bushwalking rucksack for use on 









multiday trips. Various sizes and designs 
are available but broadly speaking you 
will probably want an internal-framed, 
single-compartment, top-loading model 
with a capacity of around 70 litres. Some 
bushwalkers like the quick and conveni¬ 
ent access of a separate zip opening in the 
lower half of the rucksack, which may be 


RUCKSACKS 



partitioned off with a flap of material (a 
'dual-compartment' style). A single, large 
pocket on the back of the rucksack is 
popular too. Some rucksacks also feature 
pockets on their sides. 

Canvas and woven nylon materials 
(such as Cordura) are the two fabrics 
most often used in the construction of 
rucksacks. Today canvas is a blend of 
natural and synthetic fibres and is 
generally more waterproof than Cordura- 
style fabrics, particularly along the seams. 
However, Cordura-style fabrics (which 
come under a number of different trade 
names) tend to be lighter when wet and 
are better at resisting abrasion. Many 
rucksacks now feature a canvas body 
with a Cordura-style-fabric bottom for 
added strength. 

Your choice of rucksack will have either 
an adjustable back-length or a fixed 
harness system so try it on to make sure 
that your harness and/or rucksack size are 
correct. Most shops will place weights 
inside the rucksack to provide you with a 
more realistic 'feel'. For more on the ins 
and outs of choosing a rucksack see the 
Gear Survey in Wild no 59. 

So how much is a rucksack going to set 
you back? If you want a cheapie you'll 
pay around $100, but don't expect it to 
last long. If you are wise you'll peel off at 
least two and maybe three big notes for a 
rucksack that you will eventually pass on 
to your grandchildren. 

• Tips: 

9 Resist buying a large-volume rucksack 
which will only encourage you to fill it 
with gear you don't really need. The 
more you carry the less comfortable 
your rucksack will be. However, don't 



Tents are designed for many different 
uses. Don't succumb to temptation and 
buy that high-altitude mountaineering 
assault tent just because you were told it 
is the best available. It isn't. The best tent 
is the one which best suits your needs. 
Nothing more, nothing less. Although 
prices vary it's a safe bet that after buying 
a three-season (spring, summer and 
autumn) bushwalking tent you won't 
have much change left from $400. 

• Tips: 

• Most tents come with wire pegs. 
Pitching a tent in the sand will require 
special broader, scooped sand-/snow- 
pegs. 

• Some tents are not seam-sealed (that 
is, the stitched seams are not covered 
by waterproof tape) so you will need 
to buy a tube of seam-sealant and 
apply it at home. 

• Pack the inner tent and fly in separate 
stuff bags. This will keep the inner tent 
dry if the fly is wet. 

® Because it is usually possible to 
separate a tent into three parts (fly, 
inner and poles/pegs) its weight can 
be shared between the two or three 
walkers using it on the trip. 


SLEEPING-BAGS AND 
INSULATION MATS 


You spend a third of your life sleeping- 
keep that in mind when you choose your 
sleeping-bag and insulation mat. For a 
sleeping-bag the choice will be between 
down or synthetic fill. Weight for weight 
down is more expensive than gold but it 
is the lightest and warmest and compacts 
better than all the available insulation 
materials. Synthetic bags are far cheaper 
but are often heavy and bulky; they do, 
however, perform better in damp 
conditions. 


go overboard and expect to squeeze 
enough gear for a week-long trip into 
something little bigger than a day pack. 

► Use a tough, plastic garbage bag to 
line your rucksack and/or a pack 
cover ($40—$60) to protect your gear 
from getting wet (see the Equipment 
Survey in Wild no 56). 


A tent is your home away from home. A 
good tent will keep you dry and comfort¬ 
able during the heaviest downpours. 
Gone are the days of floating off in your 
sleeping-bag as the tent slowly fills with 
dripping rain-water. 

Modern tents are designed as tunnels 
or domes—or variations in between. 
These shapes provide better structural 
stability and more room than traditional 


A-frame tents, which are now regarded as 
the dinosaurs of the tent world. Bush¬ 
walking tents have a separate inner and 
outer tent (or 'fly') which combine to in¬ 
sulate the occupants from rain and cold 
and to provide better ventilation. Poles 
are usually shock-corded together and are 
made from either alloy or fibreglass. Do 
yourself a favour and stick to alloy poles; 
these are found in the better tents and 
are substantially lighter and stronger (also 
more expensive, of course). 


Your next choice is between a 
mummy- or rectangular-shaped bag. 
Mummy-bags are light and compact and 
are popular among serious bushwalkers. 
Rectangular bags are for those who like 
plenty of room and don't mind paying 
the penalty of shouldering the extra 
weight. Many manufacturers give each 
model in their sleeping-bag range a grade 
from 1 -6 which reflects its intended use. 
Grade I is a summer bag. Grade 2 is a 
spring/summer bag. Grade 3 is a spring/ 





































summer/autumn bag, and grade 4 is a 
year-round or four-season bag. A grade-5 
bag is for winter snow-camping and a 
grade-6 bag is intended for use in extreme 
cold (mountaineering and the like). In 
general, a sleeping-bag suitable for most 
Australian bushwalking situations will be a 
three-season (grade 3) bag. Go for a grade 
4 if you feel the cold or intend to use the 
bag during the colder months. 

The greatest number of sleeping-bags 
are constructed with a nylon shell both 
inside and out. This is because nylon 
fabrics are lighter, more down-proof and 
harder-wearing than their cotton/japara 


SLEEPING-BAGS 
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counterparts. A cotton ($20) or silk ($50) 
inner sheet is useful for keeping the 
sleeping-bag clean and providing a more 
comfortable sleep; it will also make the 
bag slightly warmer. 

If you decide on a down-filled sleeping- 
bag you will be pleased to learn that 
Australian manufacturers design some of 
the highest-quality bags in the world. In 
fact I'll stick my neck out and say that you 
would be hard pressed to find a poor 
sleeping-bag among any of the top local 
brands. So how much are you up for? A 

f ade-3 synthetic bag will cost between 
100 and $200. Down bags will range 
between $250-$400 depending upon the 
quality of the down. 

Insulation mats provide comfort by 
giving you a softer surface than the 
ground and are essential protection 
against the cold. Foam mats ($20—$80) 
are far cheaper than self-inflating mats 
($75-$ 150) but don't give anywhere near 
as much comfort. 

• Tips: 

• If you intend to buy two differently 
rated sleeping-bags for you and your 
partner, make sure that the zips are 
compatible and will allow you to zip 
the bags together. Kits are available to 
join self-inflating mattresses. Double 
inner sheets are also available. 

• Use a roomy pillowcase for storing 
your sleeping-bag at home; don't store 
it completely compressed. 


• Sleeping-bags with full-length zips can 
be zipped up from the bottom as well 
as down from the top to provide 
ventilation during warmer weather. 


CLOTHING 


A comfortable pair of good walking boots 
can make the difference between an 
enjoyable trip and a blister-filled night¬ 
mare. If there is one item you should 
never skimp on it's your footwear. There 
are two major styles of lightweight 
bushwalking boots: synthetic/suede and 
full leather. Synthetic/suede boots are 
cheap (around $100-$ 150), very light, 
comfortable and do not need to be 
broken in. Such boots are not waterproof, 
however, and are best suited to drier 
walking conditions where their ability to 
allow perspiration to escape (their 
'breathability') is a welcome bonus. Full- 
leather boots are still the footwear of 
choice when walking in wet and rugged 


Tent, spare pole and/or repair kit 
Rucksack, garbage-bag liner and/or pack 

Stove, fuel, windshield, repair kit and 
matches or lighter 

Sleeping-bag, inner sheet and waterproof 
stuff sack 

Insulation mat 

Walking boots, proofing compound, 

gaiters and spare laces 

Clothing: thermal underwear, long-sleeved 

shirt, long trousers and/or shorts, fleece 

jacket, socks, gloves, hat, waterproof shell 

and overpants 

First aid kit 

Headtorch, spare batteries and globe 
Water-bottle (one litre) 

Food: breakfast, lunch, dinner, nibbles 
Cooking: billies; frying-pan; knife and 
spoon; cup; plate/bowl; washing-up items 
Maps, compass, paper and pencil 
Swiss Army knife or equivalent 
Toiletries, trowel, toilet-paper 
Personal items, including sunscreen 


conditions. Although more expensive 
($200-$300) top-brand leather boots will 
last very much longer than their synthetic/ 
suede counterparts. Use gaiters ($25—$80) 
to help to keep your boots dry and to 
protect your ankles. 

Thermal pants and tops ($30-$60 each) 
are generally made from a synthetic such 
as polypropylene and will help to keep 
you warm in cold conditions and after 
strenuous exercise. Buy yourself a pair of 
hard-wearing long pants ($80-$ 120 for 
purpose-made garments; many prefer to 
use a pair of old, loose-fitting trousers [not 
jeans]), shorts ($50-$80 for purpose- 
made garments, or $25 for nylon football 
shorts) and a long-sleeved shirt ($40— 
$90). A synthetic fleece ('fibrepile') jacket 
($80-$ 150) will keep you warm when 
you stop for lunch or at night around the 
campsite. These are available in a multi¬ 
tude of styles and come in several fabric 
weights—the mid- to heavyweight is the 
usual choice. 


Wilsons Promontory, Victoria, wilderness solitude. 
John Beadle. Right, bushwalkers on the Cathedral 
Range, another wonderful introductory walking 
area near Melbourne. Curtain 


A good waterproof jacket—called a 
'shell'—will keep you warm and dry. 
Cheaper shells are usually made from 
nylon or japara ($80-$ 150) and are okay 
for protecting you from from brief 
showers, jackets made from waterproof/ 
breathable fabrics such as Gore-Tex are 
much more expensive ($ 185—$350) but 
work exceptionally well even in pro¬ 
longed downpours. Don't forget gloves, a 
woollen or pile hat and a lightweight sun- 
hat. 

• Tips: 

9 Try on boots in the shop using the 
socks in which you intend to walk. 

• Carty a 'foot repair' kit in your medical 
kit, just in case. 

• Treat your boots with a good proofing 
compound to keep them as water¬ 
proof as possible—ask your retailer to 
recommend one. 
























COOKING 


'A grumpy bushwalker is a hungry 
bushwalker.' To cook your food you will 
need either a camp fire or a stove. 
Bushwalkers cannot depend on camp 
fires in areas (particularly high, alpine 
areas) where there is little or no wood, in 
wet weather or in fragile environments. 
Most bushwalkers therefore rely on a fuel 
stove. Most of the many stoves on the 
market fall into three broad categories: 
multifuel, methylated spirits or gas. 
Multifuel stoves <$ 100—$200) use either 
Shellite or petrol (some will run on 
kerosene) and require some degree of 
priming before they will light. Although 
very fast and efficient multifuel stoves 
tend to be expensive and must be used 
with great care (especially around child¬ 
ren). Methylated-spirit burners are my 
recommendation as a first bushwalking 
stove because models such as the Trangia 
($70-$ 115) and the Sigg Traveller ($110) 
come complete with pots, billy-lifters, 
frying-pan and even—in some models—a 
kettle. Such stoves are stable, clean and 
require very little maintenance. Gas 
stoves ($40—$80) are quick and clean but 
are rather expensive to run and empty 
cartridges need to be carried out and 
disposed of later. 

Meals are a matter of personal taste. 
Your breakfast should be regarded as 
your most important meal as it will fuel 
you for the efforts of the day. Try muesli, 
porridge or even omelettes. Your main 
meals should be kept fairly simple; base 
them around rice, pasta and pulses with a 
suitable tasty sauce. Lunch can be soup. 


STOVES 



noodles, bread, cheese, crackers, tuna or 
whatever takes your fancy. Work out how 
much you will need for your walk and 
add a little extra just in case. Most walkers 
carry a plastic bag or container filled with 
scroggin—a mixture of nuts, sweets, dried 
fruit and chocolate. A handful of this along 
the track can give you a welcome dose of 
sugar and salt. For those who want a 
selection of appetising meals and helpful 


hints, check out Karen Tempest's booklet 

Cooking for the Bush in Wild no 58. 

• Tips: 

• Don't use your stove inside your tent; 
the fumes can be very dangerous and 
most tent fabrics are highly flam¬ 
mable. 

• Carry your fuel in an appropriately 
labelled container. 

• Use Teflon-coated billies to make 
washing-up simple. 



• Headtorch ($35—$70): great when 
cooking in the dark or for midnight 
dashes when nature calls. 

• First aid kit ($20+): select a good first 
aid kit that is suitable for your needs. 

• Water-bottle ($6—$ 15): every walker 
should carry at least one litre-sized 
water-bottle. 

• Candle lantern ($35): excellent for 
reading in the tent. A luxury. 

• Water filter or purifier ($75-$ 150): it 
is a sad fact that many of our natural 
water-supplies are no longer pure and 
are a potential source of illness (see 
the Gear Survey in Wild no 54). 

• Compass ($35): you won't need 
anything too fancy as long as you 
know how to use it. 

• Swiss Army knife or equivalent: tools 
for everything from opening cans to 
dismantling bombs. O 

Glenn Tempest (see Contributors in Wild no 4) has been a 

mountain photographer. 
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Stephen Down takes on one of the Grampians' 
tougher propositions 



s I emerged from between two 
large boulders I turned and won¬ 
dered where Mark had disappeared to. A 
moment ago he had been following me 
through the scrub... Suddenly, there he 
was—crashing heavily to the ground 
beside one of the boulders. I had a 
horrible premonition that our walk may 
have come to a grinding halt. 

Mark had fallen while climbing to the 
southern summit of D'Alton Peak on the 
Serra Range in Victoria's Grampians 
National Park. Our wish to experience 
remoteness in a weekend had gradually 
become a reality as we travelled further 
down the range. It was not physical 
distance from civilisation that provoked 
this sense of isolation but rather the 


terrain, vegetation, events and our style of 
walking. Sustaining an injury even a 
couple of kilometres from help inevitably 
seems to increase the extent of the 
distance. 

While rugged, none of the mountains 
in the Grampians are far from a road or 
track. We had chosen to traverse the Serra 
Range because its skyline is one of the 
few in the vicinity which is free of tracks 
or roads. It is a spectacular-looking range 
when viewed from the west or east, its 
jagged, saw-tooth profile extending south 
for about 50 kilometres from its most 
northerly peak, Mt Rosea. 

Due to time constraints our goal was 
not a traverse of the entire range, but to 
cover the most northerly—and most 
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rugged—20 kilometres. Twenty kilometres 
in one weekend does not sound a lot—if 
walking down the range were as easy as 
walking along a road we could indeed have 
walked the entire length. But our previous 
experience in walking off-track in the 
Grampians had told us that this was not 
going to be an easy target. To walk through 
Grampians scrub is extremely arduous. 

Our traverse started at the Rosea camp¬ 
ing ground. Situated just north of Mt Rosea, 
it is the origin of the easiest track to the 
summit. Given that we had chosen not to 
carry tents for our traverse there was no 
way we were going to wimp out on our 
first night and sleep in the camping ground. 
Loud music emanating from a group of 
locals enveloped the camping ground and 


Surveying the way ahead from Mt Rosea: the 
northern summit of D'Alton Peak, Birges Nose and 
Mt Lubra. Stephen Down. Pages 32 and 33, the 
heartland of the Grampians: from Stony Peak, over 
Bundaleer, Tower Hill (difficult to discern against 
Eastern Wall beyond) and Eastern Wall to the peaks 
of the Serra Range on the horizon. Chris Baxter 

surrounding bush and made us even more 
determined to get under way. 

We donned our packs and slipped 
gradually into the quiet of the forest. Taking 
just the essentials, we hoped that our light 
packs would enable us to travel quickly 
along the range. The Grampians are full of 
natural shelters; we'd expected to find 
plenty of suitable spots to sleep. Using 
headlamps we found the Mt Rosea track 


easy to follow and were able to walk very 
quickly, dispensing with the artificial light 
after a while as our eyes adjusted to the 
moonlight. 

Bizarre, shapeless shadows silhouetted 
against a starry sky soon loomed overhead 
and prompted me to turn my headlamp on 
again before my mind could start to play 
more tricks—I would go back to imagining 
alien lands and beings after we had found a 
suitable shelter. 

The summit plateau of Mt Rosea is a 
jumble of boulders of all shapes and sizes. 
Eventually we found a shelter that was out 
of the wind. Soon our natural bedroom 
looked like my bedroom at home before 
my wife nags me to clear up the mess. Gear 
was strewn in all directions. Here among 
the boulders there were no natural 
cupboards or wardrobes. So, feeling 
a bit guilty, I packed the gear 1 did 
not need for the night into my pack. 
If we had been doing the walk in a 
warmer month we could have left 
our bivvy-bags and possibly even 
our sleeping-bags at home. In 
October, however, the weather in 
the Grampians is still deciding 
whether it is winter or summer. This 
evening it was still winter! As the 
odd gust of chilly wind whipped 
around my cocooned body 1 was 
glad that I had carried the bivvy-bag. 
Under the light of the headlamp the 
true size of our shelter was not 
apparent. When the morning light 
began to filter through the gap in 
my bivvy-bag I discovered that we 
had indeed chosen a very spacious 
bedroom the night before. The roof 
was some four metres above the 
spot where I had slept. 

Unfortunately one wall of the 
shelter was blocking the morning 
sunlight so that it couldn't warm up 
our space. At 4°C we could have 
done with a bit of that warmth. My 
night's sleep had not been continu¬ 
ous. The confinement of my biwy- 
bag prevented me from getting truly 
comfortable. The claustrophobic feel¬ 
ing when my face was covered did 
help either. 1 was soon out of 
bed and putting on an extra layer of 
thermals as well as my parka, beanie 
and gloves. Then we were off to find some 
sunshine. 

Our bedroom was in a dramatic spot. In 
the morning light the views to all but the 
south were spectacular. The Victoria Range 
to the west; the Wonderland and Mt 
Difficult Ranges to the north; the Mt 
William Range to the east. 

It was not until we had quickly packed 
up and walked the short distance to the 
summit of Mt Rosea that we finally got a 
view south along the untracked Serra 
Range. Even then, D'Alton Peak obstructed 
all but a few southern summits. What lay 
ahead remained a mystery. 

When we reached the saddle between 
Mt Rosea and the northern summit of 
D'Alton Peak we left the track and began to 


find our own way through the terrain. 
Climbing the northern slopes of D'Alton 
Peak, no artificial structures could be seen 
anywhere. Even the main tourist road in 
the valley between the Mt William and 
Serra Ranges was concealed. Forest and 
other mountains hid any intrusive eyesores. 
It was hard to believe that we were in the 
most 'civilised' National Park in Victoria. 

The various species of heath common in 
these ranges are in full bloom at this time of 
year. The colourful flowers somehow made 
scrambling through thick, tangling vegeta¬ 
tion more bearable. 

The gap between the two D'Alton peaks 
provided some interesting problems. Cliffs 
on the northern slopes barred the way to 
the south. As we scouted to the west we 
discovered that in places the cliffs were 
actually boulders piled against the hill and 
after a few false starts we found an 
interesting, near vertical, corridor through 
which to descend to the saddle. 

It was in the course of climbing to the 
southern summit of D'Alton Peak that 
Mark decided to take the scrubless path 
across two boulders. I chose to keep my 
feet on the ground and struggle past a small 
acacia that was growing between the rocks. 
What Mark had thought was a good 
foothold had broken away under his 
weight. But after a few groans and curses 
Mark reckoned that he could continue. 
Relieved, I suggested that he do it again so 
1 could get a photograph. Not surprisingly, 
Mark replied with more curses! 

His fall had been a timely reminder that 
although within a few kilometres of a road 
we would still have to evacuate an injured 
person a long way. 

Travelling along the range was rather like 
being in a frustrating dream. On the ground 
we felt as though we were travelling 
quickly—rushing past bushes, scrambling 
lightly over boulders, pushing between 
trees. We would then look at our watches 
and the map and realise with anguish that 
our goal was not getting much closer. 

While the terrain consistently jags up and 
down, the vegetation is diverse, ranging 
through all the typical Grampians flora. 
Middleton Gap is the site of a delightful, 
open, tall forest with moss-covered rocks, 
fallen limbs and towering trees. Dense 
heather, banksias and other wind-stunted 
trees cover the westward slopes while low 
heath and small shrubs adorn the higher 
summits. As most of the walking is through 
the middle type of terrain, the going was 
tough. 

By the time we stopped for lunch on 
Middleton Peak we were beginning to 
doubt whether we would get to Teddy Bear 
Gap—site of the northernmost road which 
crosses the range and the place where our 
bicycles were hidden. (Rather than car- 
shuttle we had chosen to use bicycles to 
add another interesting element to our 
walk.) The weather also looked threatening. 
Dark, grey clouds now obscured the high 
slopes of the Major Mitchell Plateau to our 
east. Normally the weather would be 
expected to come from the west. This 
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weekend, however, the wind was a 
very unusual easterly. 

The view south from our lunch- 
spot revealed some strange-looking 
mountain slopes. It was hard to tell 
whether the difference in the colour 
of the slopes was due to rock or 
burnt-out scrub. A year earlier fires 
had burnt areas of the Grampians and 
our spirits rose as we imagined 
travelling across a scrubless terrain. 

As it turned out our progress from 
Middleton Peak to the first unusual 
area just north of Mt Lubra—which 
was indeed affected by fire—was very 
quick. The prospects of walking well 
beyond Mt Lubra looked promising. 

Many of the burnt-out areas were 
in the early stages of regrowth. The 
taller gum trees had new, green 
leaves. Fresh green grass contrasted 
starkly with the bare, sandy soil and 
rock. Unfortunately for us the skel¬ 
etons of thick scrub had been woven 
into complex mats as tall as we were. 
Grampians scrub is yielding when 
alive but due to the fire this 
vegetation had become stiff and was 
much harder to push through. To 
make matters worse this stubborn 
vegetation was covered in charcoal. 

By the time we had walk¬ 
ed a kilometre we looked 
rather black. 

Time began to slip by 
faster again while our 
progress slowed. Event¬ 
ually we escaped from the 
mess left by the bushfire 
and climbed up through 
the northern cliffs of Mt 
Lubra, walking through low 
heather to the summit. We 
were not expecting the 
small hurricane that was 
blowing leaden clouds from 
the east. We had spent a 
short time on each summit to 
gaze at the spectacular views 
of the southern Grampians 
but on this one we only stay¬ 
ed long enough to say, 'okay, 
not much chance of a specky 
sunset tonight—let's get out of 
here'. 

A long descent to the saddle 
between Mt Lubra and Twin 
Peak followed. We descended 
through living bush to even 
denser scrub in the saddle, 
something which hindered our 
search for shelter and water. As it 
was October we had hoped that 
water would be easy to find. We 
discovered, however, that even a 
few days after rain most of the water we 
came across along the range was lying in 
rock-pools. The sandy soil typical of the 
Grampians soon soaks up any moisture. 
Fortunately this saddle was much lower 
than the surrounding mountains, which 
meant that the small creek in the saddle 
had a large catchment area. Slightly down 


from the saddle the creek turned from a 
muddy trickle to a gurgling brook. 

Having filled our water-carriers we still 
had to find shelter. At worst we felt that we 
could bivvy in a protected spot in the scrub 
but with rain imminent we did not fancy 
this option—bivvy-bags are not designed to 
protect you from heavy downpours. After a 


short search 1 stumbled across an unlikely 
stack of rocks. As luck would have it, it 
provided us with a two-person shelter. A 
third person would have made things 
rather cramped. It was no Hilton! The 
previous night we'd had a relatively flat 
floor to lie upon. This small shelter was 
perched on a much larger rock which 
sloped at an uncomfortable angle. Only 
by wedging our feet on the downhill wall 
of our shelter could we stop ourselves 
from sliding down the hill. 

Even with the advantage of nine 
kilogram packs we had covered only 
about nine kilometres in eleven hours 
that day! We had a further ten kilo¬ 
metres to bash through the following 
day. We had expected that a light pack 
would make it possible to traverse the 
northern section of the range in a weekend. 
After this first day's scramble we were not 
so sure. 

As the night closed in it was easy to 
imagine that we were quite remote from 
civilisation. Without a tent to envelop us we 
could not leave the uncaring bush behind 
for a few hours. The Grampians were 
treating us with the disdain typical of any 
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mountain range. It did not matter that a 
maze of roads spreads over the park like a 
large spider web. Perched on our slab of 
rock with spots of rain beginning to fall, we 
were reminded of how the Koori people 
used to spend their nights in these moun¬ 
tains. The only comfort we could take was 
once again to slide into our synthetic co¬ 
coons and recharge our batteries for what¬ 
ever the next day would hold. 

I was next aware that it was very early in 
the morning—still dark—and I could hear 
wind roaring on the nearby peaks while the 
rain fell outside. There was also a steady 
drip from the roof. However, my bivvy-bag 
was keeping me dry and I was very com¬ 
fortable. I had slipped down the hill so that 
my behind was now lower than my feet 
and head. I rolled on to my side to go back 
to sleep. As I did so, I felt a little stream of 
cold water splash on to my face and neck. 
A quarter past three in the morning is not a 
good time to be woken by a faceful of cold 
water. I quickly squirmed in my cocoon to 
stop the water from entering the lid of the 
bivvy-bag. I removed the fly screen and 
pulled the lid completely over me so that 
no more water would come in. Eventually I 
was able to lie on my side and still remain 
dry. 

I spent the rest of the morning listening 
to the drips from the roof splashing on to 
my bag—a common problem with natural 
shelters when it rains. A row of drips often 


forms along lines of weakness in the roof. 
We had no more room in our shelter, so I 
was not able to move away from the falling 
drops of water. 

When there was enough light 1 peered 
out of my artificial womb and noticed that 
Mark's bivvy-bag was completely dry. There 
was nothing raining upon his head. Typical! 
1 had found the shelter and he was getting 
the dry night's sleep! 

The weather outside was not inviting. 
Persistent rain and cloud hid all but the 
nearest forest and made our chances of 
reaching Teddy Bear Gap very slim. There 
was also the matter of our anticipated 
views. In gale-force winds and rain the 
prospect of 30 metre views of more wind 



and rain was little incentive to head up 
Twin Peak and onwards. 

We could always come back again. The 
purpose of the trip was not to get from A 
to B. Rather, it was to experience the 
Grampians for what they are. 

My mind was finally made up when I 
ventured out of our shelter to respond to 
the call of nature. On the previous day we 
had confidently moved around and over 
countless rocks. This morning I discovered 
that walking on any sloping rock was akin 
to walking on ice. I slid down our slab into 
the scrub completely out of control. 

Mark, who had made up his mind the 
night before that our skyline walking on this 
weekend had come to an end, did not 
need any convincing when 1 discussed with 
him the negatives of continuing the walk. 1 
could not think of any positives. 

We were roughly half-way along our 
section of the range and therefore half-way 
between the car and the bicycles. As the car 
was parked at the Mt Rosea car-park it was 
much higher up than the bikes at Teddy 
Bear Gap. We chose to walk east off the 
range, make for the nearest road and then 
head south to our bikes. We were looking 
forward to the speed of cycling after la¬ 
bouring through dense scrub for a day. 

We could only hope that cliffs would not 
bar our way east off the range. It was lucky 
that we had not been forced to bivvy high 
on one of the peaks ringed by cliffs. We felt 
as though the range was doing everything it 
could to bar our way south. Having decided 
on retreat, however, the mountains made 
things easier for us. As soon as we walked 
down from the saddle in which we had 
camped we entered a tall, open forest with 
an almost clear understorey. The wind 
lashed the tops of the trees but down on 
the ground it was almost still. Walking was 
no longer a grim struggle. 

As we descended further we gradually 
came across signs of civilisation. An 
overgrown road; an old, rusty drum; a 
management track; and then the main 
tourist road. We had left behind one of the 
last remaining bastions of the old-world 
Grampians and re-entered the current of 
modem life. 

For the rest of the day we slogged 
through rain and wind along the main road 
to Teddy Bear Gap. When the cloud lifted, 
the dark buttresses of the Serra Range 
looked down upon two very wet indi¬ 
viduals. We looked back up and took 
comfort from the fact that we now knew a 
little more about the mysteries of the 
Serras. 

Ending the trip along the road was not 
exactly what 1 had envisaged. But choosing 
to walk the Serra Range with a light pack 
and using rock shelters had produced an 
exciting weekend adventure and provided 
a feeling of empathy with the ancient 
landscape that is so often missing from our 
insulated lives. O 

Stephen Down has 15 years' experience of walking in Tasmania. 

discovered the delights of cross-country downhill skiing and has 
been hooked ever since. He is a member of the Federation of 
Victorian Walking Clubs Search and Rescue section. 
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the first 
ascent? 

by Chris Baxter 

• 

# n |uly 1963 1 had scarcely heard of the 
Grampians, let alone visited them. How¬ 
ever, that was no impediment to my glee¬ 
fully seizing the opportunity to join a small 
school party intent on making the first as¬ 
cent of an inaccessible rocky summit called 
Tower Hill. 


duo were the keenest of the keen. With 
many extended walks already under our 
belts, we now hankered for a taste of the 
mysteries associated with using ropes and 
the other paraphernalia of 'real mountain¬ 
eers'. Without any knowledge whatsoever 
of our objective, how we were to tackle it, 
or even how to find it, we simply came 
along for the ride. 

Halls Gap in those days bore no 
resemblance to the commercial eyesore it is 
today, but was a sleepy hamlet of one or 


short distance up the even sandier Henham 
Track and stopped in the middle of an 
apparently featureless, heath-covered plain 
near the Moora Moora Reservoir. There 
was nothing 1 would call a major feature of 
any sort near at hand, and certainly nothing 
resembling my expectations of our object¬ 
ive. Not to be phased, however, john head¬ 
ed off into the scratchy scrub with the four 
of us trailing after him. 

Gradually we gained height and soon we 
could see the Moora Moora Reservoir 


I had no idea exactly what, or where, 
Tower Hill was. My imagination lavishly 
filled in the yawning gaps in my knowledge. 
1 pictured a remote and impregnable spire 
rising from Amazonian jungle to pierce the 
clouds. 

Regardless of the mythical proportions I 
attributed to our objective—and of my 
inexperience—in the bliss of ignorance it 
never occurred to me that a successful 
ascent by our party could be anything but a 
foregone conclusion. Our leader was that 
redoubtable Antarctic explorer John Bech- 
ervaise, who during the previous decade 
had led a similarly motley party of school¬ 
boys to snatch the first ascent of Tasmania's 
Federation Peak from under the noses of 
the leading bushwalkers of the day. 

In the event it was a reasonably seasoned 
quintet that squeezed into John's criminally 
uncomfortable Falcon for the long drive 
west. The other teacher who accompanied 
us, Rolf Baldwin, was a war hero renowned 
for his survival skills, bravery and resistance 
in the jungles of the Indonesian islands and 
who had vast experience as a bushman 
nearer to home. We three neophytes who 
tagged along in the wake of this formidable 


below us and the jagged majesty of the 
Serra and Victoria Ranges in the distance. 
We were walking along a long, scrubby 
ridge that rose to a succession of rocky 
summits. I quickly learned not to walk too 
closely on John's heels as he bored on 
through the scrub letting branches fly back 
with scant regard for those following. At 
one stage I nearly walked into a clutch of 
emu eggs in a crude nest on the ground. I 
later learned that we were walking along 
the top of the feature known as Eastern 
Wall but I have no recollection of a map. 


two basic shops and a duster of 
weatherboard and fibro-cement cottages. A 
dog stirred in the dust at our feet as we 
consulted a crude map of the Grampians 
painted on a board outside the shops. 1 
remember reading the names of places 
such as the Jaws of Death, the Nerve Test 
and the Valley of Mystery and even though 
1 knew the Grampians were not a 'real' 
bushwalking area like my beloved Alps, I 
was conscious of something stirring inside 
me. 

The drive past the Elephants Hide had 
our eyes popping. We young ones had 
never seen the likes of that great, inclined 
slab of grey sandstone. The Falcon lurched 
and swayed down a long, sandy track 
striking deep into the mysterious depths of 
the Victoria Valley in the central Grampians, 
finally creaking to a rest in a clearing beside 
a murky stream. For reasons I never fathom¬ 
ed the clearing was known as Phillips 
Island. (In today's politically correct climate 
it has been renamed the Boreang camping 
ground.) 

After the usual largely sleepless night 
occasioned by my sewn-through feather 
sleeping-bag—and by there not being any 
sleeping-mats in those days—we drove a 
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much less a compass, being produced at 
any stage during our trip. (Nor did we see a 
single sign of human passage from the time 
we left the car until we returned to it.) 
Eventually we spotted Tower Hill across a 
deep valley and beyond a low intervening 
ridge. It was not the Andean giant I had 
imagined (rather, it resembled a chimney 
sitting atop a heavily timbered ridgetop 
cone) but it was no less alluring for that. 

Being mid-winter the days were short 
and darkness was gathering as we plunged 
from a final scrubby saddle towards the 
mysterious valley below Tower Hill. Any 
hopes we may have had of a pleasant camp 
on grassy flats beside a babbling stream 
were dashed on our arrival at the valley 
floor. Flats, let alone cleared ones, did not 
exist. (This was before the days of the road 
in this once remote and beautiful valley.) 
We had to settle for the roughly cleared 
sites we made for a couple of tents. Even 
these were perched on a tiny island in the 
creek but we were too tired to care. 

The next morning saw us schoolboys 
jockeying for position to be allowed to 
carry the rope proudly over our shoulders 
as we left camp for the final assault. I have 
no recollection of the scrub-bash to the foot 
of the tower itself although today it would 
deter many, myself included. Assembling at 
the convenient rock platform below the 
north-eastern side of the final tower, John 
surveyed the way ahead while I recorded 
the occasion for posterity with my camera. 

Tying the bright, white rope round his 
waist, John set off to squirm and wriggle his 
way up a steep crack eventually disappearing 
on to a good ledge below the summit block. 
Soon he was hauling in the rope as, one 
after another, a trio of excited schoolboys 
(Rolf had elected to remain on the platform 
and take photos) swarmed up to join him. 
Once reassembled with our leader it 
remained only to clamber a short distance 
on to the summit proper. John led the way. 
Suddenly a cry rent the air: 'It's been climbed 
before!' Arriving a moment later I found 
)ohn standing on the flat rock summit— 
about the size of a kitchen table—which 
dropped away vertically on all sides. Looking 
around I was unable to detect the cause of 
his consternation. On inquiry, he pointed at 
two or three small rocks lying together on 
the otherwise clean surface, it's a cairn', he 
informed me. If it was, it was like no other 
I had seen and 1 certainly would not have 
liked to rely on such 'cairns' as navigational 
aids. I snapped the obligatory summit photos 
as soon as the next summiteers had joined 
us on the tiny platform in the sky. 

Safely back down with Rolf, it remained 
only for us to retrace our steps to our island 
camp, pack up and head out the way we 
had come before the long drive back to 
rejoin our school friends after their mid-term 
break—a much anticipated long weekend 
which in their case no doubt involved 
pleasures rather different from ours. O 

Chris Baxter is the founder and Managing Editor of Wild and Rock. 

outstanding rockclimbing of the area, since this first foray. He lives 
in Melbourne. 
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GRADE Easy -medium 
LENGTH Two-three days 
TYPE Cliffs and crags/wild flowers 
REGION Western Victoria 

BEST TIME 

Spring 

SPECIAL POINTS 

Water can be a problem 
















Much of this range is crowned by extremely long 
clifflines making an ascent difficult if tackled in the 
wrong area. However, the construction of tracks 
through weaknesses in the cliffs has now made an 
ascent quite easy. A characteristic of the tracks in this 
area is that they often extend for considerable 
distances along the base of the cliffs and the many 
wind-scoured caves, waterfalls and overhanging 
sheets of rock are interesting and unusual features 
rarely seen in Victoria. 

The route described here is an easy two-day walk 
following reasonably well-marked tracks all the way. 
While the views are often across flat farming country 
they are extensive and there are lots of interesting 
cliffs, rocks and waterfalls beside the track. Much of 
the walk is sheltered and passes through light, 
scrubby forest. 

• When to go 

Any time of the year is suitable for walking here 
except during drought when water-supplies dry up 
completely. Spring is the best season as the walk 
passes through a wide range of vegetation types and 
the wild flowers are plentiful and varied. 

• Maps 

The Northern Grampians 1:50 000 Outdoor 
Leisure Map clearly shows all tracks. The Mt Difficult 
and Mt Stapylton 1:25 000 Vicmaps can also be 
used although they do not give any additional 
information. 

• Safety 

The only problem for walkers is lack of water during 
very dry summers. The major creeks flowing into 
Lake Wartook usually have water except during 
droughts. 

Roses Gap is in the northern part of the Grampians 
and is easily approached from either the west or the 
east If coming from the east leave the Western 
Highway 23 kilometres north-west of Stawell and 
follow the Roses Gap Road. There are several 
approaches from the west—from the Henty Highway 
or from Horsham—that pass through Troopers Creek 
to Roses Gap. All the roads in this area are gravel 
surfaced but are suitable for two-wheel-drive 





The best way to undertake this walk is to start at 
Roses Gap and make a car-shuttle with a vehicle 
being left at Troopers Creek eight kilometres to the 
south. The walk can be done in either direction; the 
suggested circuit visits the best campsite first and 
continues to more reliable streams if water is un- 

• The walk 

From Roses Gap follow the signposted track towards 
Beehive Falls and Briggs Bluff. The track provides 
easy walking along an open valley to the 20 metre 


easily lost, then descends into the basin of the 
Mackenzie River. Eventually it widens into a four- 
wheel-drive track; camp here if the nearby creek has 
water. Otherwise continue along to find water. 

• Day two 

For the first hour a vehicle track which passes 
through forest is followed, then there are walking 
tracks again. Follow the four-wheel-drive track from 
the day-one campsite south-west, turn right at the 
first junction and cross the creek; water is always 
available here except during droughts. 



Grampians wild-flower 'window-box'. Baxter. 
Right, the Fortress is one of the most spectacular 
peaks in Victoria. Chapman 


high falls. This is a pretty spot with a large pool 
surrounded by ferns and colourful rock faces. Its 
also a good place to collect water for the climb 

A steep climb to the right passes through the cliff 
and continues through more escarpments to a wide 
terrace from where there are good views of the cliffs 
above. The track climbs directly towards these cliffs, 
passes under a rock arch, then heads left along the 
cliff-base and climbs to the ridge crest where there 
is a junction. 

The side-trip to Briggs Bluff is worth while so hide 
your packs nearby, turn left and follow the caimed 
track across the rocky heathlands. It crosses many 
rocky slabs and traverses the headwaters of Mud 
Hut Creek where water is often available. The final 
scramble to the summit is up open, sloping rock 
faces requiring care if conditions are wet or windy. 
Return along the same route. 

From the first junction the main track continues 
south-east for 600 metres to another junction. The 
right track leads directly to Mt Difficult; ignore this 
and turn left to follow the Boroka Track south-east. 
This track is generally marked by caims (piles of 
rocks). It descends into and climbs out of numerous 
gullies and care is needed not to lose it as it twists its 
way across the range. 

These gullies are the headwaters of Deep Creek 
and if water is available here, this is a suitable place 
to camp. Two of the creeks have well-used campsites 
beside them. There are good views from here over 
the plains to the east. 

If water is not available at this campsite continue 
south-east for another two kilometres, then turn 
right at the track junction. This track heads south 
crossing some very bare, rocky slabs where it is 


The track then swings north-west crossing the 
Mackenzie River. About 400 metres further on is an 
old track junction; take the main track which heads 
south. Follow this for 600 metres crossing two 
creeks. A campsite and another junction are just 
beyond the second creek. 

Leave the vehicle track here and follow the foot 
track which heads west. This climbs steeply on to a 
ridge, then descends to meet the direct walking 
track from Mt Difficult to Briggs Bluff. 

Turn right and walk 100 metres to another track 
junction. This is not clearly marked and caims help 
to indicate its location. Turn left and follow the caims 
up the rocky slabs to the summit of Mt Difficult. The 
views are spectacular; return to the main track the 

If you have only one car it is possible to follow the 
walking track north towards Briggs Bluff, then 
descend the track traversed on day one back to 
Roses Gap. If a car has been left at Troopers Creek a 
different and much more interesting route can be 
followed. 

From the Mt Difficult track junction take the 
walking track south. This soon swings west and 
descends sharply to the foot of an extensive cliffline. 
The foot of the cliff is followed south and while most 
of it is easy, some huge boulders to scramble round 
and over provide interest. 

About half-way along the foot of the cliff the track 
crosses a larger creek by way of a natural rock 
bridge. This creek is usually dry in summer. Five 
hundred metres along the cliff-base the track leaves 
the cliff and heads downhill zigzagging sharply. 

Soon the track passes Tilwinda Cave, then meets 
the Wind Cave which is a large, wind-eroded rock. 
Don’t continue straight ahead; rather, circle the rock 
and head off on the minor track to the north to 
Tilwinda Falls. 

These small falls are pretty and worth a visit if the 
creek is flowing. From the falls a short descent 
beside the creek leads to the cars and the end of the 
walk at the Troopers Creek camping ground. 
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^ Stefon Eberhord's 
personal account of the 1995 


Cocklebiddy Cave Diving Expedition 


^he first rule is, "Don't die"; the 
C' second rule is, "Have fun'", Chris 
instructed as we prepared to submerge 
in the flooded tunnel. 'And the rest of 
the rules we'll make up as we go along', 
he quipped before hitting the throttle 
on his diver-propulsion vehicle and 
disappearing into the darkness. We 
followed him, sinking into the cool, 
clear water; our lights barely allowed us 
to glimpse the enormous dimensions of 
the underwater tunnel as it stretched— 
it seemed endlessly—into the gloom. 
This was it: the realisation of a dream 
after 18 months of intensive prepara¬ 
tion. The challenge was to explore 
further the limits of one of the longest 
underwater caves in the world, the 
famous Cocklebiddy. 

Unexpectedly Chris seemed to lose 
control of his scooter and as it slammed 
into the bottom of the passage a cloud 
of brown sediment billowed upward 
and enveloped him. Then we too began 
to sink rapidly and as I fought to regain 
buoyancy control of the overloaded 
sledge it ploughed into the soft mud 
and lodged there firmly. The scooter 
towing the sledge strained on the end 
of its leash like a tethered animal, then 
dumped its rider as it careered towards 
the ceiling. The disturbed sediment 
obliterated all visibility. 'That's called a 
"crash and bum ", explained the leader 
shortly after we had regrouped in an air 


bell only 100 metres from the start of 
the dive. Our embarrassment had 
resulted from overloading the sledges 
and scooters, which caused us to sink 
rapidly when we entered a patch of less 
saline, less buoyant water. At that mo¬ 
ment Chris wasn't the only one in 
doubt whether we were capable of 
swimming the distance of more than 
five kilometres to the end of the cave 
and make it back again! 

Australia's Nullarbor Plain is one of 
the world's largest continuous regions 
of exposed limestone. Covering an 
expanse of over 250 000 square kilo¬ 
metres this vast area stretches inland 
from the Great Australian Bight for over 
300 kilometres to the Great Victoria 
Desert. Lying about 100 metres above 
sea-level, the arid and sparsely veget¬ 
ated landscape is monotonously flat 
and without surface streams. The lime¬ 
stone forming the Nullarbor Plain was 
deposited between 20 and 50 million 
years ago during the Tertiary Period 
when the Australian continent was 


breaking away from Antarctica 
and drifting northwards. 


After the limestone 
had been uplifted 
to become dry land 
the cave systems 
began to develop, 
rain-water percol¬ 
ating downwards 
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and slowly dissolving cavities in the soft 
rock. The Nullarbor is honeycombed by an 
intricate and alluring labyrinth of caves and 
some 90 metres beneath the surface of the 
plain lies the vast subterranean aquifer of 
the Eucla Basin. Only a handful of the 
hundreds of caves on the Nullarbor 
descend to the depth of the aquifer. At this 
level, however, the submerged cave 
passages contain water that is crystal clear 
and presents an alluring challenge to cave 
divers. 

The most famous site is Cocklebiddy 
Cave near the small township of Cockle¬ 
biddy on the Eyre Highway in Western 
Australia. The entrance to Cocklebiddy 
Cave is a huge, gaping sink-hole on the flat 
and otherwise featureless surface of the 
plain. An immense tunnel slopes down¬ 
wards over a jumble of boulders to the 
edge of an underground lake which is 200 
metres long and 30 metres wide. On the 
far side of this lake the tunnel continues 
into the aquifer. The first reconnaissance 
dive was undertaken in 1972 when 300 
metres of line were laid along a shallow, 
spacious, northward-trending passage. The 
team quickly realised the potential of this 
cave and over the course of the next dec¬ 
ade it was to assume an international im¬ 
portance as the site for some epic, record- 
breaking, long-distance penetration dives. 

Further exploratory dives were under¬ 
taken in 1974 and 1975. A highly 
successful series of dives took place in 1976 
when an air chamber and rockfall were 
reached 1200 metres from the start of the 
dive. On the other side of the rockfall the 
underwater passage continues. The length 
of this next sump proved to be a major 
obstacle for expeditions in 1977 and 1979, 
the divers swimming 2000 metres into this 
section of flooded passage and not finding 
an end in sight. The immense quantities of 
compressed air required for long-duration 
dives of this type necessitated the develop¬ 
ment of special techniques and equipment 
such as underwater sledges—which could 
be loaded with extra air cylinders and other 
gear and then pushed along by the divers. 
The prototype sledges were unwieldy de¬ 
vices with a disturbing tendency to become 
too buoyant as the divers drained the air 
from the cylinders lashed to the sledge. On 
one expedition a disaster was narrowly 
averted a long way into the second sump 


when divers were forced to pile rocks on to 
a sledge to restore its neutral buoyancy. 
Modem sledges are slightly more sophistic¬ 
ated contraptions with built-in buoyancy 
compartments; they nevertheless demand 
constant steering by a skilled controller. The 
sledges carry to air chambers beyond the 
sumps up to 14 air cylinders, and equip¬ 
ment including 'dry tubes' for transporting 
sleeping-bags, clothing, food, two-way 
radios and other items which shouldn't get 

In 1982 the second sump was finally 
passed after a marathon swim of 2550 


Chris Brown using the 'no mount' system to 
negotiate constricted passage. Stefan Eberhard. 
Right, fully loaded sledge being launched in 
Entrance Lake. Dennis Tham. Pages 42 and 43, 
Brown on a scooter in the First Sump. Eberhard 

metres. Beyond the air chamber—named 
Toad Hall—lay yet another large, clear 
sump. The divers on this trip, Ron Allum, 
Hugh Morrison and Peter Rogers, immedi¬ 
ately made plans to return the following 
year. In the meantime, however, the 
physical and technical challenges presented 
by this unique underwater cave proved 



Cocklebiddy Cave, Western Australia 
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irresistible to a small team of highly 
experienced French cave divers, who 
scooped the prize of exploring the third 
sump in July 1983 just three months before 
the Aussies' planned return (see the winter 
1984 issue of Wild, no 13). Francis Le 
Guen's team claimed to have reached the 
end of the cave after an impressive dive of 
1700 metres from Toad Hall. 

Undaunted, the Australian team of 14 
divers, toting 86 air cylinders and four 
sledges, arrived as planned. It took two 
weeks to prepare for one major push, 
which involved the establishment of an 
Advance Base Camp in Toad Hall to 
provide a place for recuperation between 
the long and tiring dives as well as 
decompression to avoid the bends. The 
final 'push' dive was again undertaken by 
Allum, Morrison and Rogers. At the end of 
the French guide-line the cave passage 
narrowed considerably but Morrison— 
carrying just a single air cylinder—was able 
to explore an additional 90 metres of 
passage before his dwindling supply of air 
dictated a return. Both the French and the 
Australian efforts represented the longest 
cave-diving penetrations anywhere at that 
time. The total length of the cave was 
measured at 6090 metres, of which more 
than 90 per cent is submerged. Since then, 
divers have visited Toad Hall on two 


separate occasions—no mean feat consider¬ 
ing the amount of effort and equipment, 
not to mention expense, required to get 
there. However, despite the lure of unex¬ 
plored passage waiting at the far end of the 
cave no one returned to the limits of the 
known tunnel until we did in September 
1995. 
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r iding a scooter is 
heaps of fun and 
I was soon in the grip 
of 'scooter fever'... 

I hadn't had so much 
fun with a small 
machine since just 
before I crashed my 
brother's motor # 
bike years before! ' 


Our expedition involved nine experi¬ 
enced cave divers who remained in the 
field for two weeks. We brought with us a 
mountain of equipment which included 60 
air cylinders, seven diver-propulsion 
vehicles, three sledges and several tonnes of 
other essential paraphernalia. Preparations 
for the 'expedition-style' push took almost a 
week of intensive effort. All the equipment 
was lowered over the 30 metre high cliff- 
edge of the entrance sink-hole, then 
transported to the lake shore by flying fox. 
A number of return trips through the first 
sump were required to stockpile cylinders 
and equipment at the 1200 metre mark air 
chamber, all of which then had to be 
laboriously carried over the rock pile to the 
lake on the other side. The plan involved 
five divers (using three scooters and two 
sledges) traversing the 2550 metre long 
second sump and establishing an Advance 
Base Camp in Toad Hall. They would stay 
there for two nights while equipment 
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would be transported over another major 
rock pile to the third sump, which would 
allow the final push dive to be undertaken 
solo. 

Particular care was taken to minimise our 
impact on the fragile cave environment. All 
materials, including human waste, were 
removed from the cave. Permission to 
undertake the expedition within Nuytsland 
Nature Reserve was kindly granted by the 
Western Australian Department of Conser¬ 
vation & Land Management. All members 
of the team held certification with the Cave 
Divers Association of Australia and the 
diving was undertaken with extremely high 
safety margins using standardised back-up 
systems and following recognised safety 
procedures. 

Leader Chris Brown is addicted to diving 
and one of his passions has been to swim 
further into Cocklebiddy Cave than any¬ 
body else. The rest of the group were a 
mixed bag—about the only thing they had 
in common was cave-diving experience— 
which included several veterans from the 
1983 trip, survivors of the dramatic 1988 
collapse in Pannikin Plains Cave and 
members of sundry excursions to other 
caves below the Nullarbor, Mount Gam- 
bier, Tasmania, and overseas. United under 
Brown's leadership these individuals meld¬ 
ed into an efficient team as they focused on 
the challenge ahead. 

One notable character was Wolf Seidel— 
or 'Wolfman', as he became known—who 
had a talent for telling tall, but occasionally 
true, stories. Late one night Wolf was being 
towed back through the first sump. Tired, 
and wrestling to control a recalcitrant 
sledge in the poor visibility, he broke 
surface momentarily in a small air bell and 


tale until later, when other divers claimed 
to have seen the same apparition. 

Our team also included two doctors, Tim 
Payne and David Doolette. 'Doctor Tim¬ 
my', as he was affectionately known, kept 
an air of military efficiency about the place 
and flexed his muscles tirelessly to keep the 
equipment organised and the dive plan 


nical genius arranged for the birth of a 
couple of home-made diver-propulsion 
vehicles out of his back shed while his dry 
wit ensured that everyone kept his mirth. 
Peter Girdler ('Gurgles'), Brenton Woolcock 
('Deep Stick') and Dennis Tham ('the Man') 
were all unassuming, hard-working Nullar¬ 
bor veterans. Without them the expedition 


was confronted by a human head. The 
head was skewered to a stake jutting out 
from the wall, and seen from just under the 
rippled surface of the water it seemed to 
leer at him grotesquely before he was 
dragged onwards by the scooter driver. 
Nobody quite believed Wolf's gruesome 


running on schedule. 'Doctor Doo Little' 
was the brains behind the brawn. A 
specialist in hyperbaric medicine, he was 
there to ensure, amongst other things, that 
no one got the bends. Another member of 
the expedition was Tricky Dicky', whose 
real name is Richard McDonald. His tech¬ 


would have got nowhere. Finally, there was 
I... I'd been a 'Sherpa' diver on the 1983 
expedition and had bludged my way on to 
this one for a chance to take the ride of a 
lifetime. 

Our dive plan relied heavily on the use 
of diver-propulsion vehicles, or scooters, as 
work-horses for towing the sledges and 
other divers. Riding a scooter is heaps of 
fun and I was soon in the grip of 'scooter 
fever'. It was a primitive thrill to straddle 
one of these torpedo-like toys and hoon 
through the first sump at maximum 
velocity while throwing in the occasional 
barrel roll en route. I hadn't had so much fun 
with a small machine since just before I 
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lie haphazardly on the floor undisturbed 
since they fell from the roof thousands of 
years ago. The fragile skeletons of ancient 
sea creatures, as old as the rock itself, 
protrude from the walls. Imagine—as in a 
dream—that you are suspended weightless 
in the inner space of this tunnel. You feel 
the presence of your companions as they 
glide effortlessly alongside. The whole 
scene is exceedingly beautiful. 

You are relaxed but a little anxious as the 
journey begins. The tunnel twists and turns 


since the time they had flown in here and 
died when water-levels in the cave were 
lower than at present. The age of the bones 
probably stretches back several millenniums 
into the last glacial epoch. The discovery of 
the tiny, fragile bones in this realm of 
eternal darkness increased the feeling of 
timelessness which pervaded our stay at 
Toad Hall. 

When Chris started his dive in the third 
sump he looked more machine- than man¬ 
like. He wore triple back-mounted cylinders 


and one side-mounted cylinder and rode a 
scooter which carried another four cylin¬ 
ders. For the initial 1300 metres he breath¬ 
ed from two cylinders on the scooter, then 
parked it as the size of the passage dimin¬ 
ished. What happened next was a scene 
reminiscent of Thunderbirds as he deployed 
his specially designed no-mount, a sort of 
baby sledge ingeniously concealed within 
the framework of the larger scooter. The 
device consisted of two cylinders and a 
buoyancy chamber supported within an 
aluminium framework. The system was 
specially designed to negotiate the narrow 
passages at the end of the cave, where 
Chris intended that the ultra-slim profile 
that could be achieved by pushing the no¬ 
mount ahead of him would make it 
possible to pass the restrictions. For a diver 
using a conventional back-mounted, or 
even side-mounted, system these restric¬ 
tions constitute a major obstacle. 

As the size of the passage decreased 
further, about 400 metres beyond where 
the scooter was parked, Chris stripped off 
the back-mounted triples and continued 
with the no-mount and one side-mounted 
cylinder which could be easily dumped if 
necessary. After a penetration of 1790 
metres he finally reached the end of the 
line laid by Hugh Morrison 12 years earlier. 
Chris had sufficient air and guide-line to 
explore several hundred metres of virgin 
passage if it existed. Barely 20 metres fur¬ 
ther on the passage turned a corner and 
abruptly became too narrow for him to 
negotiate safely. Chris had ven¬ 
tured further into this great 
natural wonder than anyone 
else before. Those extra 20 
metres represented a true 
journey into the unknown, 
possible only because of 
the complex chain of 
support reaching back 
to the surface more 
than six kilometres be¬ 
hind him. The world 
cave-diving distance re¬ 
cord was his, but now 
nothing more could be 
done except to turn around 
and three hours later he 
surfaced after a lengthy decom¬ 
pression stop. 

As fatigue took its toll we all found 
the journey out of the cave more ardu¬ 
ous than the journey in. Almost three days 
after leaving the surface we emerged to 
face a cool, clear pre dawn sky. We were 
relieved but totally exhausted. For me, the 
satisfaction came from safely completing 
the voyage through an inhospitable and 
rarely visited but exceptionally beautiful 
part of the earth. The world cave-diving 
record the team had achieved was merely 
icing on the cake. More importantly, we 
had enjoyed establishing it and had lived to 
tell the tale. O 


crashed my brother's motor bike years 
before! 

Imagine a large tunnel filled with water. 
Beams of green light strip away the 
darkness and reveal the grand architecture 
stretching away into the distance. The water 
is crystal clear and the sculpted, white rock 
is displayed in intricate detail. Blocks of rock 


before you, constantly changing in size and 
shape as you obediently follow its contor¬ 
tions. The silence is broken only by the 
crash of air bubbles escaping from the 
regulators and the reassuring metallic whirr 
of the scooter motors. Shadows of phantom 
divers dance on the gigantic screen formed 
by the wall ahead as the light-show con¬ 
tinues to unroll fantastic images which 
become blurred, mirage-like, as you cross 
the boundaries between water-layers of 
differing density. The tunnel seems to go on 
for ever. You lose touch with time and 
distance. The raw elements of light and 
dark, water and rock, noise and motion, 
react vigorously to overwhelm your senses. 
Euphoria envelops you. 

After two hours and 2550 metres under¬ 
water we finally surfaced from the second 
sump. The voyage we had just made is 
etched deeply into my memory. 

Toad Hall would be our home for a 
couple of days during the next phase of the 
mission, which was the push dive in the 
third sump. The heat and humidity were 
oppressive as we lugged gear across the 
rock piles where only a handful of people 
had trodden before. We weren't the only 
creatures to have visited this remote cavern, 
however. Scattered around the place were 
hundreds of bat skeletons lying undisturbed 
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ro experience the Tasmanian wilderness 
without the usual hazards of too much 
mud and too many people means heading 
off the tracks, which is where we decided 
to go. Who? Phil 'Bill' Little, Tone 'the man' 
Brown and myself, Jimbo. Where? From 
Gordonvale on the Gordon River across 
the Denison Range, the Spires and the 
Prince of Wales Range to the Jane River 
Track. When? We chose to go during 
February in the hope of settled weather. 
The reward was 12 days of isolation, peace 
and awe-inspiring scenery. 

The route was suggested to us by Lindsay 
Bridgeford, who had pieced it together 
from aerial photographs with the purpose 
of visiting as many isolated peaks as 
possible. 

With relief we finally sat in our aeroplane 
seats with the tentacles of Melbourne life 
shaken off. The demands of work and day- 
to-day living seem always to escalate as 
the departure for an extended adven¬ 
ture approaches. 


Lau ° n Mt Ronald CrossA 




Sixteen hours later we were standing at 
the beginning of Timbs Track where we 
had been dropped by the Hobart Hikers' 
Transport. A dream was dawning into 
reality; three heavy packs were our only 
company and three pairs of boots our only 
transport. 

That afternoon was spent walking to the 
Gordon River along Timbs Track and then 
up the Vale of Rasselas. At first we passed 
through rain forest with many 'Joe Blakes' 
slithering out of view. Lunch was had with 
a swim at the Florentine River. Later in the 
day we walked out on to the Gordon River 
plains with the Thumbs and Mt Wright as a 
backdrop. It was slow work using the 
button grass as stepping-stones and when 
evening approached we were grateful to 
reach the Gordon River and settle into 
our first night under canvas. 

Tone had us—or at least me—up at 
6.30 am keen for a good start. Phil Bill 
seemed always to manage an extra 
half an hour's sleep, which ensured 
that there would be a cup of hot tea 
to greet his appearance and get his 
neurones bustling again. 

We made use of a flying fox with a 
suspended cart for crossing the 
Gordon River. The walk up the river 
was pleasant through button-grass 
plains, scrub and rain forest. We 
passed the slopes of Mt Wright and 
the Denison Range came into view. 























He was somewhat peeved by the marked 
lack of compassion from his two medical 
companions. 

The following day began with a climb on 
to the main peaks of the Denison Range. 
The view was initially obscured by the usual 
morning cloud. Later, on the ridge from 
Bonds Craig, we had excellent views of 
North Star and Centre Star. Our morning 
was made unnecessarily difficult by 
dropping off Bonds Craig too early and we 
found ourselves scrambling across steep 
rock slides. Later we were caught in dense 
scrub which descended to the saddle 
between Bonds Craig and North Star. Here 
we had a very late lunch and were kept 
company by a friendly army of march flies. 
They escorted us for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

The walk across the northern slopes of 
North Star was through low scrub and 
button grass. As we set up camp we 
watched the changing light of the setting 
sun on an unnamed but impressive moun¬ 
tain to the south. To the west Mt Curly 


We spent some time perusing the range 
to decide which ridge led to the Font. We 
dropped quickly into the valley at the base 
of the Spires but were caught in dense bush 
at the bottom of the ridge leading from 
Shining Mountain. The climb into the Font 
was a tiring end to the day. 

Words do little justice to the peace and 
beauty we found at the Font. A flash of red 
rock in the cliffs overhanging the Font give 
it and the Flame their names. We camped 
with the security and serenity of this 
mountain lake and its cliffs behind and the 
majestic panorama of mountains and 
isolation before us. The light from the 
setting sun gave this place a spiritual quality. 
It was one of those moments of inescapable 
humility and awe of natural creation 
unspoilt and unashamed in its beauty. 

We left the Spires the following day. I 
regret our haste. A day spent wandering the 
peaks would have been magnificent; 
however, we were burdened by self- 
imposed anxieties of deadlines and the 
uncertainty of future progress. We did, 


We reached Gordonvale and 
stopped for lunch among the re¬ 
mains of someone's attempt at 
farming the wilderness. We ponder¬ 
ed the reason for this squatter's 
eventual retreat. Was it the weather, 
or the isolation? Was it the mud, or 
was there an unhappy wife? We felt 
a sense of respect both for a cour¬ 
ageous venture and for a wilderness that 
had seen the intruders depart and had 
maintained its integrity. 

A further two hours' walk brought us to 
the ridge leading on to the Denison Range 
and then to Lake Rhona. Climbing the 
ridge was not difficult as the ground was 
open. 

The prize for the day came suddenly into 
view—Lake Rhona, one of those gems 
found walking in Tasmania. It lay before us, 
a still, dark, glacial lake rimmed by white 
beaches and guarded by majestic cliffs. The 
tranquillity demanded that we talk in 
whispers. The peace was broken only 
briefly when Phil Bill inadvertently used his 
balding forehead to break a piece of wood. 


provided a commanding backdrop with the 
narrow exit of the Gell River giving it the 
appearance of a towering fortress. 

The walk on to Perambulator Ridge was 
fairly open though steep. A pram could 
almost be wheeled along the ridge and we 
wondered whether this was why it got its 
name. Conical Mountain, Mt Curly and the 
associated smaller peaks form a majestic 
and forbidding amphitheatre about Lake 
Curly. 

From Perambulator Ridge we had the first 
good view of the Spires—perhaps the centre¬ 
piece of this Tasmanian haven. They stand 
in the depths of isolation, the proud peaks 
of the White Pyramid, the Camel, and the 
Flame—with the sanctuary of the Font. 


however, make a quick dash up the Flame 
but even this excursion was to make our 
day's goal of reaching the Denison River 
impossible. 

The climb from the Font on to the Spires 
ridge was straightforward. On crossing the 
first saddle we reached the high moors 
leading to Rocky Peak (also known as High 
Rocky Peak or Innes High Rocky). From 
here the going was pleasant if steep at 
times. The view from Rocky Peak was 
stunning. The Spires stood in a line to the 
south and to the west was the Prince of 
Wales Range with Diamond Peak—a tradi¬ 
tional walkers' goal—issuing its challenge 
against the horizon. Between us and Dia¬ 
mond Peak lay the valley of the Denison 
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River. There waited the promise of a 
planned rest-day and relief from the heat. 
The afternoon sun had again brought out 
the march flies in such droves that they 
almost cast a shadow. 

After sideling round the southern slopes 
of Rocky Peak we briefly descended a ridge 
and then dropped to a tree-covered saddle. 


Suitably recharged, we chose a long ridge 
to climb on to the Prince of Wales Range. 
This proved to be an easy option—we only 
had to wrestle with two brief patches of 
very dense vegetation. Unfortunately the 
weather deteriorated for the climb and 
rounding the top of the range we were 
greeted by a gale which threatened to carry 



continue on to Algonkian Peak. I felt of the 
same ilk as Antarctic explorer Douglas 
Mawson as I stood in the driving sleet in my 
shorts putting on boots full of slush. 

Fortunately it was open walking all the 
way to the end of the Prince of Wales 
Range. Here the clouds lifted briefly and we 
caught a view of the ridge to Algonkian 
Peak. From there it was a slow but 
manageable bush-bash. We only made it 
two-thirds of the way up the ridge that 
night and collected water from a muddy 
spring before making camp. 

We reached Algonkian Peak the follow¬ 
ing morning in time for an early lunch. The 
clouds cleared and with a mixture of 
delight and sadness we surveyed our last 
major view. To the south-east was the route 
we had taken; visually it was a surprising 
distance. To the north-east the King William 
Range beckoned for the next trip. To the 
north we could see the southern peaks of 
the Cradle Mountain walk. To the west was 
Frenchmans Cap. It all seemed to make 
heading home inappropriate. But 1 suppose 
the desire to possess the beautiful is a 
human obsession. 

The descent from Algonkian Peak took 
an afternoon and a morning. We headed 
down a burnt ridge and on reaching 
unburnt bush took a compass bearing to 
reach a tongue of burnt bush in the valley. 
Here we met the only obstacle that 
tempered Tone's pace. An enormous tiger 



A rest from pushing the pram' on Perambulator 
Ridge, with views of Mt Curly and Lake Curiy. Right, 
Conical Mountain (left) and Shining Mountain 
viewed from the sanctity of the Font at the start of a 

In Tasmania vegetation is something 
through which to avoid walking and here 
we were unpleasantly taught that lesson 
again. In three hours we travelled less than 
a kilometre. The vegetation was so thick 
that it was almost impossible to push 
through. We inched our way off the saddle 
into a creek in the hope that the creek-bed 
would allow us to make faster time. In fact, 
progress turned out to be just as frustrating 
with a maze of rotting timber littering the 
creek-bed and steep banks constraining us 
on either side. All hope of reaching the 
Denison River quickly faded and instead 
dusk found us precariously pitching our 
tents. Disappointment at a goal not reached 
soon gave way to a happy evening, the 
creek providing crystal-clear mountain 
water and our campsite becoming a 
comfortable home. 

The Denison River was reached early the 
following afternoon. While crossing the 
river, my pack and I had an unplanned 
swim. Phil Bill and Tone managed to wash 
their clothes and enjoy an intentional swim 
in a more conventional manner. 

Despite the lost time, we allowed 
ourselves a rest-day. We read books, shared 
jokes, and baked bread. 


us back to the Denison River. With visibility 
limited by cloud and rain whipping our 
faces we elected to retreat early to our tent. 
As we huddled inside our plastic capsule 
the elements vented their rage. Hail, snow, 
wind and a rising creek outside; warmth 
and cards inside. 

The next morning brought no improve¬ 
ment in the weather. On several occasions 
we slipped back into sleep in the vain hope 
that the outside world would become a 
friendlier place in the meantime. Eventually 
a planned day trip to Diamond Peak was 
abandoned and instead we decided to 


snake lying in the sun almost copped a boot 
in the middle of its back. It suddenly be¬ 
came my turn to lead. We travelled at a snail's 
pace for a good hour before regaining our 
confident stride through the bracken. 

It took most of a day to walk along the 
final stretch of track to the road. Thus we 
headed for the Big Smoke and left the 
wilderness to its own peace. O 

James Brown is a medical practitioner who was introduced to 
bushwalking at Wilsons Promontory at the age of thirteen. Since 
then he has made it his business to head for the bush during 
every holiday of any length. His love of bushwalking is now 
accompanied by an enthusiasm for cross-country skiing and 
white-water kayaking. 
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Quentin Chester investigates 
Australia's unknown Himalayan heroes 



M Jft era Wong is a young Melbourne- 
W bom biologist who now lives in 
Christchurch. Jim Truscott has spent 21 
of his 39 years in the army and is at 
present based in Canberra. Armando 
Corvini lives in Canberra and is a 56- 
year-old marble mason and father of 
four. James Allen is a 22-year-old gradu¬ 
ate of Melbourne University now pur¬ 
suing further studies at Cambridge. 
Grant Dixon is an earth scientist living 
in Hobart. These individuals, and a 
number of others, have one thing in 
common: an interest in getting to grips 
with Himalayan peaks. They are part of 
a growing band of Australians who 
have responded to the exquisite chal¬ 
lenges that can only be offered by 
mountaineering. 


The climbs, they are 
a-changin' 

There was a time when mountain¬ 
eering, particularly in the rarefied at¬ 
mosphere of the world's loftiest peaks, 
was regarded as the province of a 
select few. Expeditions to the Hima¬ 
layas were organised like military 
offensives and the triumphant summiteers 
were treated as national heroes. In the 
decades immediately following Hillary's 
and Tensing's celebrated ascent of Mt 
Everest (8848 metres), mountaineering 
feats at altitude—especially those under¬ 
taken without the benefit of supplementary 
oxygen—made some onlookers regard the 


personnel involved as superhumans pos¬ 
sessing unnatural reserves of strength and 
endurance. 


Large-scale expeditions still make 
assaults on Himalayan giants. Never¬ 
theless, during the past two decades a 
growing trend towards smaller, fast- 
moving teams has emerged. Similarly, 
while venturing above 8000 metres 
with or without bottled oxygen re¬ 
mains an impressive achievement, the 
sheer number of high-altitude ascents 
has done away with much of the awe 
Himalayan climbing once inspired. 
And these days the summiteers are 
more likely to unfurl the flag of their 
sponsors than any patriotic symbol. 
Many shun such fanfare altogether. 
Increasingly, expeditions are becoming 
personal journeys rather than grand 
quests in the name of high-altitude 
exploration. 

During recent years Australians have 
achieved prominence as part of this 
evolving climbing scene. While the 
total number of Australians wielding 
ice-axes in the Himalayas is small 
compared with the contingents from 
Japan, Korea, the USA and many 
European countries, our participation 
rate is nevertheless surprisingly high 
given our meagre population. This is all 
the more remarkable coming from a 
country singularly destitute of challenging 
peaks and until recently bereft of any 
mountaineering tradition. 

Before 1984 no one from down under 
had planted an ice-axe on top of an 8000 
metre peak. Since then there have been 
some 35 successful Australian ascents of 
summits that rise above this much-vaunted 
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threshold. No less significant has been the 
range of expeditions to smaller and more 
remote peaks. The reasons for this flurry of 
interest are almost as diverse as the 
personalities involved. 

Part of the explanation lies in the gradual 
maturing of the local climbing scene. A by¬ 
product of the rockclimbing surge of the 
1970s was the rise of a number of activists 
who were keen to broaden their horizons 
into the realms of snow and ice. Through 
the 1980s many of those who had served 
their alpine apprenticeships in New Zealand 
and elsewhere progressed to become serious 
contenders for some of mountaineering's 
most glittering prizes: evocatively named 
peaks such as Kangchenjunga, Makalu, the 
assorted Annapurnas and—of course—Mt 
Everest. 

While to a certain extent it was a case of 
local climbers 'catching up' with the rest of 
the world, Australians also garnered 
something of a reputation for making bold 
and innovative ascents, none more so than 
the new line forged up Mt Everest's 
intimidating North Face by a small Australian 
team in 1984. It was variously hailed as a 
'landmark ascent' and 'the mountaineering 
coup of the century'. Members of that 
expedition including Greg Mortimer and 
Tim Macartney-Snape-and others such as 
Greg Child-went on to take their place at 
the leading edge of world mountaineering. 

However, in recent years these players 
have been joined by a host of hitherto 
unknown and unsung climbers. Some 
'newcomers', such as Grant Dixon and Jim 
Truscott, have for many years been quietly 
accumulating experience on rock and ice. 
Meanwhile there are others who for 
various reasons have chosen different paths 
to the top—paths that have sometimes by¬ 
passed the stepping-stones once thought 
mandatory for success on the world's 
highest and most unforgiving peaks. 

When James Allen stood atop Mt Everest 
on 27 May 1995 he was just 22 years of 
age. He went into the record books as the 
youngest Westerner to climb the mountain 
thus far. It was his first trip to the Himalayas 
and only his second alpine climbing sortie 
after a previous stint in New Zealand. Allen 
paid $38 000 for the privilege of being on 
Mt Everest, an experience which also cost 
him two fingertips on his right hand due to 
frost-bite. 

By contrast, Armando Corvini had been 
climbing on and off for more than 40 years 
by the time he set out to climb Ama 
Dablam (6854 metres) in November 1994. 
A rockclimber with experience in the Italian 
Dolomites, Corvini emigrated to Australia 
in 1967. He returned to serious climbing in 
1981 after an extended break and after a 
season in New Zealand became fascinated 
with alpine climbing. 'It was the start of a 
new age in my life', he says. 

Expeditions to Pumori (7145 metres) and 
Cholatse (6440 metres) in Nepal further 
deepened Corvini's commitment. 'I was 
hooked and couldn't wait to go back.' 
Although he reached the summit of Ama 
Dablam, like Allen on Mt Everest Corvini 


paid a physical price with severe frost-bite 
to both feet and hands. His experiences 
highlight the fickle nature of climbing in the 
Himalayas and the stresses that can 
sometimes arise. Although well prepared 
this expedition was hit by unseasonal 
weather and other difficulties on the 
mountain causing delays on the descent. A 
number of the climbers suffered frost-bite. 
'It was quite a tragic outcome. Thank God 


Getting high with a 
little help from family 
and friends 

To define the impetus that drives climbers 
to cast their fate to the mountain gods is a 
difficult task. For some the lure is the pure, 
technical challenge, the individual's struggle 
with steep ground. For others mountain¬ 



I'm a pretty positive person. I'm hoping to 
go back to rockclimbing next year and 
maybe do some trekking.' 

According to climber and Himalayan 
buff Will Steffen: 'There's always been a 
tradition of local climbers going to the 
Himalayas after just a few seasons in New 
Zealand and doing some pretty good 
things.' Yet Steffen also notes that several 
Australian climbers have shown a new 
determination to attempt major peaks 
earlier in their careers and work to a much 
tighter schedule on the actual climbs. 


eering is an expression of their passion for 
extreme landscapes or the opportunity to 
be part of a close-knit group. Some people 
have private or family reasons for making 
the pilgrimage. 

For George Mallory II, reaching the 
summit of Mt Everest in May 1995 was 
much more than another climb. Seventy- 
one years earlier his grandfather, George 
Mallory I, and that great man's climbing 
partner Andrew Irvine, disappeared on the 
upper slopes of the mountain. In the 
decades since, the tantalising possibility that 
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these two were the first to set foot on the 
summit—almost 30 years before Hillary and 
Tensing—has been a subject of lively debate. 

Yet while growing up in South Africa the 
nagging mystery of the 1924 expedition 
became something of a burden to George 
Mallory II. 'Ever since I can remember I'd 
always been asked whether I was related to 
George Mallory—it's not necessarily the sort 
of thing you want to be known for.' By his 


of alpine climbing in New Zealand and a 
climbing trip to India's Gangotri region 
Mallory realised 'that I really wouldn't mind 
tackling an 8000 metre peak'. In 1994 he 
was unexpectedly invited to join an 
American expedition to Mt Everest. At first 
the idea seemed 'preposterous' but after 
brooding about the offer he accepted. 

Some months earlier Roddy Mackenzie— 
who in 1989 became the sixth Australian 





own admission George II was 'a bit of a 
wimp' when young and at first was 
reluctant to try rockclimbing. But after a 
few school-club outings he was hooked and 
by his second year at university had 
notched up some major climbs including 
multiple ascents of routes on the 300 metre 
walls at Blouberg in the Transvaal. 

Mallory emigrated to Australia in 1989 
to pursue his career as a civil engineer. 
Despite his obsession with rockclimbing he 
then had no intention of following in his 
grandfather's footsteps. But after a season 


A mighty trio: Mt Everest, left, Lhotse and Nuptse, 
from Pumori, Nepal. Grant Dixon 

to stand on top of the world—remarked to 
Mallory: 'Your family's got unfinished 
business on Everest.' Mallory took this to 
mean 'don't hold back' and he immersed 
himself both in the training for the climb 
and in the written accounts of the early 
attempts to scale the mountain. 

By Himalayan standards Mallory's ascent 
was relatively trouble free. He was able to 


move quickly and found that the family 
legacy became a stimulus to inspiration. 'I 
doubt that three hours passed without me 
thinking of George Mallory.' For much of 
the climb George II focused his thoughts on 
the timing of the ascent but as he stepped 
on to the summit plateau other emotions 
surfaced. 'Without any expectation I just 
dissolved—1 just couldn't help myself, he 
recalls. Then at the summit itself Mallory 
planted a photo of his grandparents— 
George and Ruth—in the snow, sym¬ 
bolically completing the famous mountain¬ 
eer's mission. 

For Vera Wong, too, family connections 
have been a factor in forays into mountain¬ 
eering which included ascents in 1994 of 
India's Bhagirathi III, and of Ama Dablam 
with the Corvini expedition. A keen 
rockclimber and caver (she jointly holds the 
Australian caving depth record), it was 
perhaps inevitable that her wide-ranging 
interests in travel and the outdoors would 
lure her to the mountains. She also cites the 
alpine climbing exploits of her grandfather 
Dick Jackson as a major influence. 'As I 
grew up I'd just hear these stories', says 
Wong. 'They kind of took on a life of their 
own.' 

However, looking back Wong admits to 
mixed feelings about her time on Ama 
Dablam. 'It was a really good climb for us. 
Rod [Willard], Andrew [McAuley] and 1 
climbed well together as a team. But Rod 
got frost-bite and it changed the whole 
flavour of the climb.' Then when all three 
members of the second summit party 
suffered severe frost-bite during their 
protracted descent Wong says, 'it was like a 
big horror story for me—like living a 
nightmare'. 

The experience of the razor-sharp edge 
between success and suffering in the hostile 
Himalayan environment has forced Wong 
to question the nature of her involvement 
with mountaineering. 'It's really made me 
think about whom I climb with', she says. 
Andrew McAuley has similar feelings. 
'Hopefully people can learn a few lessons 
from our trip because what happened was 
so unnecessary.' 

A 28-year-old Queensland bushwalker 
turned climber, McAuley crossed the 
Tasman on several occasions to feed his 
early hunger for the mountains. He also 
confesses to 'some awesome times' 
climbing in the Andes and in Patagonia 
'doing wild things because we didn't know 
any better'. Heading to Ama Dablam he 
hoped to apply tactics typical of New 
Zealand climbing but was unprepared for 
the demands of altitude and the extreme 
cold. 'Fortunately our rope was quite 
harmonious—it's just so important', says 
McAuley. Such concerns are shared by 
most Himalayan campaigners. According to 
Brisbane-based Michael Groom, a veteran 
of six expeditions to 8000 metre peaks, 
and one of Australia's most successful Hima¬ 
layan climbers, '[expeditions] can be your 
worst nightmare or your best adventure'. 

Speaking shortly after his return from an 
attempt on the West Summit of Tibet's 














Shisha Pangma (8008 metres) Groom 
noted that his attitudes had changed over 
the years. 'When I was young the main 
thing was to get to the top. Having stood on 
several summits I now know that standing 
up there plays a very small part in the 
adventure.' For example, while bad 
weather forced a retreat 360 metres short 
of Shisha Pangma's summit, Groom reflects 
that 'in every other respect it was a very 
successful trip with a friendly, co-operative 
team'. 


Home and away 

The time and expense associated with 
expeditions are major issues confronting 
Himalayan aspirants. As a computer analyst 
with the New South Wales Police Depart¬ 
ment, Lock admits that his penchant for 
two climbing pilgrimages a year doesn't 
always sit well with his employers. George 
Mallory 11 had to find some $35 000 and 
take four months off work for his Mt 
Everest climb. 'It's definitely not a good 
career move', he says. Michael Groom, a 
self-employed plumber, has a little more 
flexibility but the expedition costs remain a 
burden. In the 1980s several Australian 
teams enjoyed corporate support but, 
according to Andrew Lock, 'the big 
sponsorship money is not there any more'. 


Andrew Lock, another aficionado 
of steep ground and thin air, also 
stresses the importance of a good 
relationship with his fellow climbers. 'I 
very much enjoy small expeditions 
where you are climbing with a 
motivated team.' At 33 years of age 
Lock already has an impressive 
record in the Himalayas. His early 
involvement with the outdoors was 
developed through Sydney Grammar 
School's renowned Endeavour Club. A 
lecture given by Greg Mortimer and Tim 
Macartney-Snape about the 1984 Mt 
Everest climb sparked his interest in 
mountaineering. 

While he has occasionally climbed with 
fellow Australians—including two trips to 
Mt Everest with Michael Groom and 
others—Lock describes himself as an 
'outsider' on the local scene. Many of his 
climbs have been completed in inter¬ 
national company. These include ascents of 
two 8000 metre peaks: K2 (8611 metres) 
as part of a German team and Broad Peak 
(8047 metres) with a Swedish expedition. 
Most recently he was part of a British 
attempt on Nanga Parbat. 

Although he acknowledges that some 
tensions arise on most trips. Lock maintains 
that if the group is compatible and like- 
minded it can be 'a great sensation'. New 
routes have recently become his focus, on 
8000 metre peaks if possible. 'I prefer to be 
more selective', he says. 'There's something 
special about dealing with the extremes of 
altitude.' 


One of the last large-scale Australian 
assaults was the Bicentennial Everest 
Expedition. Organised under the umbrella 
of the Army Alpine Association (AAA) the 
20-strong climbing team succeeded in 
putting three of its members on the 
summit, (im Truscott, who took part in the 
climb but did not summit, has been a 
member of the AAA since its revival in 
1975. While agreeing that the association 
has allowed its members valuable time off 
and provided logistical support, he is quick 
to dispel any notion that it is a high- 
powered, well-endowed bureaucracy. 
'Really it's just a cover name', says Truscott. 
'On most expeditions [the climbers] put in 
a lot of their own money.' 

A survivor of the Brisbane Rockclimbing 
Club from 'the days when we used to abseil 
down the local quarry on hemp ropes', 
Truscott has an insatiable and varied 
appetite for adventure. Despite spending 
six months in hospital during 1978 after a 
serious fall when solo rockclimbing, he 
continues to be a pioneer of rock routes on 
remote crags in Arnhem Land and a keen 
participant in sea-kayak odysseys off 
northern Australia. In his army role Truscott 


negotiates with landholders for permission 
to hold military exercises. Basically when 
we put tanks through sacred sites we pay 
[the owners] money', he says. 

In addition to the 1988 Mt Everest 
expedition he has been on AAA trips to 
Ganesh IV (7102 metres) and Broad Peak. 
His most recent Himalayan escapade was 
with the Indian Army on Nanda Devi in 
June 1995. Some 80 climbers, including 
representatives from the British, American, 
Nepalese and Australian Armies, took part 
in this formidable display of ice-axe 
diplomacy. Truscott was one of two 
Australians among the 32 climbers to reach 
the East Summit (7435 metres). 

Despite this success he is adamant that 
'there's no way I'd go on another monster 
trip like that'. For Truscott the motivation 
remains the physical challenge and the 
dynamics of a small group. 'It's just a buzz 
when you get it all together; the total 
experience of an expedition; the element of 
hardship; and the isolation', he says. 



Far left. Army dimber Jim Truscott below Broad 
Peak, Pakistan, in 1986. Truscott collection. Left, 
Chhiring Sherpa, left, and George Mallory on the 
summit of Mt Everest, 1995. Mallory collection. 
Above, James Allen at the North Col of Mt Everest 
after reaching the summit in 1995. Allen collection. 
Near right, Vera Wong (who is profiled in Rock no 
25). Glenn Tempest. Middle right, with ascents of 
the world's three highest peaks, Michael Groom is a 
leading Himalayan climber by world standards. 
Warwick Baird. Far right (top), Andrew Lock on the 
summit of the world's second-highest peak, K2, in 
1993. Lock collection. Far right (bottom). Grant 
Dixon in the Karakoram, Pakistan, in 1993. Dixon 
collection 

Another climber with a strong preference 
for remote areas and small groups is Grant 
Dixon. A bushwalker and photographer 
closely associated with the conservation 
movement, Dixon regards his interest in 
mountaineering as an extension of his 
affinity for the rugged and mountainous 
terrain in his home State of Tasmania. His 
background includes a long-standing 
interest in rockclimbing, and mountaineer¬ 
ing experience in New Zealand. Dixon 
reached 6700 metres on Pumori (7165 
metres) in October 1994 and was one of 
two summiteers in a small international 
expedition to Pakistan's Tirich Mir (7708 
metres) in July 1995. 

Given his concern for wilderness values it 
is hardly surprising that Dixon shares the 
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misgivings many climbers feel towards the 
crowding and commercialisation of some 
parts of the Himalayas. When asked 
whether he would ever contemplate joining 
the queue to climb Mt Everest, his reply is 
short and sharp: 'Definitely not.' 


Peak-hour traffic 

Mt Everest is an interesting barometer of 
the changing nature of Himalayan moun¬ 
taineering. To reach the summit of the 'Big 
E' by any route—and by almost any means— 
was once regarded as the supreme 
achievement. Yet in 1995 no fewer than 67 
climbers stood atop the planet's highest 
point, bringing the total number of 
summiteers since the first in 1953 close to 
five hundred and fifty. The advent of 
commercial expeditions and guided as¬ 
cents, such as the one in which James Allen 
reached the top, has been a key factor in 
the increased traffic. 



While he accepts that guided climbs are 
to a certain extent a commercial reality', 
Dixon also notes 'that there are some things 
you can't get in less time'. Andrew Lock 
similarly acknowledges that paying custom¬ 
ers 'have just as much right to be on the 
mountain' but 'when 35 people summit on 
the one day it undoubtedly reduces the 
achievement of the lone climber making his 
or her own way to the top'. 

Festooned with fixed ropes and littered 
with discarded equipment, oxygen bottles 
and corpses—James Allen reportedly 'saw 
many dead bodies, usually face down, near 
the summit'—Mt Everest is a very different 
place from that visited by George Mallory 1 
in the 1920s. 'The range of achievements 
happening on Everest these days is huge', 
says Mallory's grandson. While rating his 
personal ascent as somewhere near the 
bottom of the scale in terms of style, 
Mallory states that 'at the end of the day 
you go to climb the mountain and have a 
good time and 1 had that in spades. The 
experience was worth five times what I 
paid for it.' 

On top of the fear that something of the 
essence of Himalayan climbing may be 
eroded by recent trends, there are other 
concerns. '1 often wonder if climbing has 
become the fad sport of the 90s and is 



and pleased at what Australians are 
'getting up to' in the Himalayas, 'es¬ 
pecially given that they have to learn 
the tricks of the trade in another 
country'. 

m 

Shining lights on 
the roof of the world 


attracting a lot of people who wouldn't 
normally be associated with the sport', 
observes Michael Groom. A lot of people 
have big ideas for the Himalayas without 
having earned their stripes. Sooner or later 
if this attitude continues there are going to 
be some fairly serious accidents.' 

Australians have been no strangers to 
misadventure in this hostile domain. As one 
climber put it, mountaineering is a roulette 
wheel of risk and the higher you go the 
faster it spins'. To date 11 Australians have 
lost their lives climbing in the Himalayas 
and many more have suffered serious 
injuries. Groom himself has sustained 
severe frost-bite and was lucky to survive a 
900 metre fall in an avalanche on Mt 
Everest in 1991. Notwithstanding his 
cautionary remarks, Groom says he's proud 


accessible to a much wider following. This 
new willingness is reflected in a recent quote 
from James Allen: 'People say "I wish 1 
could climb Mt Everest'' and they never do. 
I believe anybody could do it. If 1 inspire 
just one person to do it, then it would be 
worth it.' 

For those who might baulk at the crowds 
and the clamour there are still challenging 
peaks protected by their solitude and 
remoteness. In such settings the oppor¬ 
tunity to recapture something of the 
impulse that drove the pioneers of the 
1920s endures. 'To me the thing that 
matters most when you read about those 
guys is their attitudes and their spirit of 
adventure', says George Mallory II. 'The 
whole thing—the heroism—is way, way 
inspiring.' 

Almost 70 years to the day after George 
Mallory's grandfather disappeared on Mt 
Everest, another climber—this time an 
Australian, Michael Rheinberger-made his 


There remains the curious phenomenon of 
a nation of 'flat-landers' spawning so many 
ardent mountaineers. Andrew Lock sug¬ 
gests that the ruggedness of the Australian 
outdoors may be a factor. 'I guess we have 
some pretty harsh bushwalking that teaches 
you to be self-reliant.' Other climbers 
nominated the significance of the New 
Zealand Alps as a proving ground for 
budding peak-baggers. Andrew McAuley 
relates the view of a Kiwi climber that, 
'because you don't have any mountains of 
your own it keeps you keener; you have 
that urge to give it a go and see for 
yourself'. 

For mountain-starved Australians per¬ 
haps it's no bad thing that Himalayan climb¬ 
ing has lost some of its elitist tag and is now 


way to the summit by the North Ridge. Sad 
to say he, too, died on the mountain but 
not before finally realising an ambition that 
had driven him to make no fewer than 
seven attempts on it. 

Mt Everest may indeed have become a 
strange place, yet lone figures continue to 
plod upwards, pushing themselves higher in 
search of their dreams. Not all the recent 
changes may be for the better. However, 
the torch of adventure has many flames. 
And Australians, in their own inimitable 
way, are now helping to keep it burning 
brightly. O 

Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) is a veteran 

survived an undistinguished season of alpine climbing in New 
Zealand in 1978. 
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One person s 
Perisher to Selwyn 
ski tour, 

by Trevor Lewis 


/ levered myself out of the bus seat in 
which I'd dozed away the past couple 
of hours and stumbled out into the bright 
briskness of Perisher Valley at 7 am on an 
early September day. I retrieved my pack 
and skis from the luggage hold and made 
off in the direction of the Nordic Shelter. 
The weight which tugged at my shoulders 
reminded me that some hard travelling lay 
ahead, but my first objective was to get 
some breakfast under my belt. 

I stepped off the tarmac and on to the 
snow and put on my skis. The snow's hard 
surface was obviously the result of a deep 
overnight freeze. That would give me an 
excuse to be lazy for a while-I'd need to 


hang around until the sun had loosened 
things up a bit. I found the Nordic Shelter 
well buried; August's procession of storms 
had left the mountains as deeply blanketed 
as they have ever been in recent times. 

A bowl of muesli was followed by a large 
mug of tea and 1 tried to feel carefree and 
relaxed as though setting out on a solo 
crossing of the 80 kilometres of snow¬ 
bound hills, valleys and high plains between 
here and Mt Selwyn were the most ordinary 
thing in the world. I decided not to rush 
into this venture but to limber up with a 
run around one of the cross-country trails. 

The snow remained very hard; perfect 
for this sort of thing—gliding in a set of 
machine-made grooves, with long flats, 
wide curves and gentle gradients. From the 
hilltop between Perisher and Smiggins I 
looked out on a sea of inversion cloud 
covering the Monaro; that seemed to 
indicate good weather for the day ahead, at 
least. 

I got back to the shelter and could no 
longer postpone my departure. I lugged my 
pack down to the transport terminal and 
enquired at the ticket-office whether I 
could buy a one-way ticket to Blue Cow. 
Unfortunately, no such thing existed; so I 
forked out the full $10 and boarded the 
electric train. At Blue Cow terminal I 
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I picked myself up and continued, and 
managed to avoid any further encounters 
with such visual booby traps. Mt Jagungal 
appeared on the skyline, its summit 
scraping the cloud; then, close at hand, the 
pair of distinctive knobs above the head of 
the Whites River valley came into view. I 
skied past them and down into the timber, 
and successfully pulled off a few turns 
before the steepening gradient and 
relentless hardpack reduced me to a zigzag 
with full stops and kick-turns. 

Down on the valley floor, Whites River 
Hut could barely be seen with the drifts 
almost reaching its eaves. I planted my skis 
by the entrance and went in through an icy 
tunnel. I blinked as my eyes adjusted to the 
gloom. The floor-boards creaked, the ceil¬ 
ing sagged and grime coated every surface. 
From some dark corner came the noise of 
squealing and scampering. I stayed only 
munch a muesli bar and 
brief entry in the log-book. 

I pushed on up to Schlink Pass in a well- 
used set of ski tracks and strode out into the 
valley of Dicky Cooper Creek beyond. A 
few kilometres of steady gliding took me to 
Schlink Hilton Hut. A deep wind-scour 
frequently surrounds the building and had, 
as usual, kept the entrance free of 
accumulated snow. Recently refurbished, 
the hut's condition contrasts greatly with 
the dilapidation of its neighbour over the 
hill. A couple of parties already occupied it 
but that still left room to spare and 1 
decided to take advantage of it 

Are you up here by yourself?' Raised 
eyebrows accompanied the question. 

'Yes', was my only reply. I didn't feel as 
nonchalant as I may have appeared; but this 
was the sort of opportunity that didn't 
occur too often and I definitely wanted to 
make the most of it. 

My early start that day had primed me 
for a good night's sleep. After dinner I 
unrolled my. mat and sleeping-bag and 
settled down, oblivious to the murmur of 
conversation and the clomping of ski boots 
on floor-boards. 

Nothing much had changed when I rose 
in the morning; high cloud filled the sky, 
the temperature hovered somewhere 
below freezing-point and the snow 
remained as rock-hard as ever. 1 set out for 
Valentine Hut with parties ahead of and 
behind me. 'just like Pitt Street' was the 
phrase which came to mind and the 
familiarity of the surroundings reinforced 
that impression. The one thing that made 
the march northward on this well-blazed ski 
track different from many of the other 
times I'd travelled this route was the 
prodigious depth of the snow. The road 
formation, and even the two metre high 
poles which marked its course, disappeared 
entirely in places and I had no trouble 
finding a snow-bridge to help me to make 
the sometimes awkward creek crossing 
below Duck Creek Saddle. 


walked through the big glass doors Mt Jagungal (206 , metres) and the upper Geehi 
threaded my way through a crowd of valley. All photos Glenn van der Kniiff 
downhill skiers, and launched myself on 
what turned out to be the most hair-raising 

descent of the whole trip. A couple of The wind-pruned snow gums at the tree- 
hours of sun had barely softened the Jine bristled with feathers of rime. The 


snow's concrete-like surface and the 
groomed trail down to Guthega was like, 
greased lightning. My metal edges scraped* 
and scraped as 1 side-slipped and snow¬ 
ploughed, needing eyes in the back of my 
head to stay clear of the faster-moving 
downhill skiers. My legs ached by the time 
I reached the bottom of the ski run; 1 
turned the comer of the hill on to the 
northerly slopes and more tractable snow 
and skied past the lodges and club huts to 
the dam wall. 

The real journey had begun at last. 1 
peeled off several layers of clothing and 
settled into the rhythm of the climb. The 
sights and sounds of the ski resort dwindled 
as 1 gained height on the steadily rising spur 
up to the Rolling Ground. This was how a 
solitary sailor must feel, as he or she pushes 
off into ocean waters and watches the 
shore litre meld with the horizon. For the 
next few days I, too, would be far from 
/civilisation and, with such a deep and 
i extensive snow cover, a long way from the 
nearest dry land. 


temperature up here had evidently not 
risen above freezing-point all day, nor did it 
seem likely to do so; high cloud was filling 
the sky, blocking the sun's warmth. 1 
stopped for a break and the chill forced me 
quickly to put on the clothing I had shed on 
the climb up. I had no desire to be caught 
in a white-out up here so I quickly got 
moving again. The Rolling Ground presents 
a landscape devoid of memorable land¬ 
marks—a succession of look-alike, corniced 
hilltops and hanging valleys that drain in 
every direction—so I took care to keep 
myself oriented with respect to such distant 
features as became visible beyond the 
edges of the plateau. 1 reached the crest of 
the first mini-watershed and faced a short 
downhill run. Even this high overcast made 
for too much white-on-white; I found 
myself straining to read the slope from the 
grain of the snow...suddenly 1 tumbled 
several metres into a wind-scoured trough 
which I had not known to exist until the 
instant when my skis crossed its razor-sharp 
edge. 
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A climb through the timber led to the 
saddle itself and to a pleasant glide along 
the valley beyond. I arrived at Valentine 
Hut and went inside for an early lunch- 
break. Parties had converged on the shelter 
from the south, east and west; 1 squeezed 
in, found myself a corner, unpacked my 
stove and brewed up, amidst a babble of 
shop talk. 

How do you find those Salomon boots?' 

They had a metre of snowfall at Perisher 
last week!' 

'You should have been on the Grey Mare 
Range the day before yesterday. Like miles 
and miles of natural piste, man.' 

Using waxes, are you? What have you 
got on today?' 

Out of the fug and back into the fresh air, 
I skied down to the Valentine River-again, 
finding a snow-bridge was not a problem— 
and climbed the ridge immediately beyond, 
a low rise from the Valentine side but a long 
drop on the other where it slopes into the 
beginnings of the great Geehi valley. No 
recent ski tracks had been made in this 
direction and 1 was heading into territory 
where I needed to pay attention to the map 
and compass. 1 struck a northerly direction 
and stayed high on the plateau, heading 
various small streams which drained into 
the Geehi. Scudding mists limited visibility 
and jagungal, which should have been my 
guiding beacon, remained well hidden. 

Where 1 finally intercepted the Geehi, 
little of the stream itself showed—just an 
occasional icicle-fringed cavern with the 
gurgle of running water sounding deep 
within. Climbing towards the shoulder of 
Strawberry Hill a snowstorm overtook me 
and caused me to change my plan. I had 
intended to meet the vehicle track which 
angles down the southern slope of Strumbo 
Hill and follow it to the Grey Mare Fire 
Track, but in such white-out conditions I 
didn't like my chances of finding it. So I 
turned and skied back down to the Geehi 
and set out on a westerly course instead; 
this would take me across a low intervening 
ridge to Straight Creek, which should make 
a reliable landmark to aim for. 

A stinging head wind made for an 
uncomfortable crossing of the high ground 
between the two streams but I stuck to my 
bearing and the miniblizzard abated as 1 
descended in wide traverses into the valley 
beyond. Navigational confidence returned 
as the improving visibility restored shape to 
the landscape and Straight Creek appeared 
as I had expected, more open than bridged, 
a dark trough in the smooth surface of the 
valley floor. 

Sunbeams shafted through gaps in the 
cloud as 1 skied up-valley and one of them 
highlighted a wombat paddling forlornly in 
a patch of uncovered swamp, probably 
searching for something edible. I stopped to 
observe it; it ignored me-no doubt it had 
enough trouble staying alive without 
needing to worry about the intentions of 
this large, two-legged creature with a hump 
on its back. On the high ground at the head 
of Straight Creek 1 could find no trace of 
the Grey Mare Fire Track but its course 


became reasonably evident as I got into the 
forest on the slope down to Bogong 
Swamp. The narrow passage through the 
tree trunks gave little room to manoeuvre a 
pair of skis; with some determined side¬ 
slipping and fiddly traverses I got down the 
hill and double-poled out on to Bogong 
Swamp's smooth expanse. 

From the edge of the plain rose 
Jagungal's west slope, only its highest crags 
now hiding in the cloud. The wind 
had dropped and evening light 
tinged the landscape with pastel 
shades—blue, purple and mauve. It 
was a colour scheme unique to the 
snow-covered Alps; one associated 
in my mind with the sensation of 
chilled feet as the day's activity 
slows down and one starts the grim 
business of setting up for the night. 

This evening was no exception to 
the rule. Mindful of the possibility 
that a clear night would cause a 
temperature inversion to develop, 1 
sought for and found a campsite 
among the timber and well above 
the valley floor. I put up the tent, 
and obtained water—not without 
difficulty—from a nearby and 
deeply entrenched section of the 
Tooma River. 1 hastily returned to 
camp, dove into my tent, fired up 
the stove and massaged warmth 
back into my feet while the billy 
boiled. 

When I woke in the morning I 
wondered what sort of day awaited 
me. Before I'd had a chance to 
open the flaps and poke my head 
out the staccato sound of wind- 
driven sago on the fabric provided a partial 
answer. The shower didn't last long but the 
sight of a sky full of fast-moving cloud 
propelled by a nor-westerly let me know 
that I could expect more of the same. 

A quick side-trip to Jagungal's summit 
was thus out of the question. Instead I 
concentrated on getting ready to move out 
before the next burst of bad weather. In this 
I was successful. I skied across to the margin 
of the plain and traversed—hanging from 
the edges of my skis, on an icy surface—into 
the Tumut River's headwater gully. The 
Grey Mare Fire Track proved not too 
difficult to follow once I got back into the 
timber. Through the trees I caught glimpses 
of Round Mountain and Fifteen Mile Spur 
but views became scarce as showers of wet 
snow became more frequent. 

1 arrived at O'Keefes Hut and gladly 
went inside to get out of the weather for a 
while. The dim light admitted by a single 
small window made it hard to read more 
than the headlines of the 1930s vintage 
newspapers which plastered the walls. I set 
up the stove and put a billy on to boil. The 
precipitation was now definitely more sleet 
than snow and it made a lot of noise 
drumming on the tin roof, where it melted 
and drip-drip-dripped from the eaves. 
Although it wasn't yet lunch-time, some¬ 
how I didn't think I'd get further than this 
today. 


However, I couldn't afford to sit around 
losing body warmth for too long; so I put 
my weatherproofs on again and went out 
to prospect the route ahead. The snow had 
softened considerably and only the lack of 
visibility spoiled an otherwise enjoyable run 
into the ravine-like valley of Bogong Creek. 
No snow-bridges existed down here but 
stepping-stones offered an easy crossing of 
the stream—the difficulty was to get down 


Splendid isolation; looking over the Kerries to the 
Grey Mare Range from Gungartan (2068 metres). 


into the stream-bed, and back out of it, over 
towering snow-banks. I reached the other 
side and climbed to the crest of Farm 
Ridge. Dropping away from it to the north¬ 
east, a linear, V-shaped gully, presumably 
aligned with some geological fault, indicated 
the route I'd take towards Doubtful Gap. I 
skied some way down into it and admired 
a pretty waterfall but the weather did not 
entice me to indulge in much more sight¬ 
seeing. The driving, sleety snow was melting 
on my rain jacket; moisture was penetrating 
the seams, dampening the clothing 
underneath. Somewhere in that valley 
beneath me ran the Doubtful River, which 
seemed likely to present a formidable 
obstacle; but I'd cross that bridge—or rather, 
that unbridged stream—whten 1 came to it. 
Right now, 1 did a kick-turn and followed 
my tracks back to O'Keefes Hut. 

Later that afternoon, as I sat with yet 
another steaming brew, the weather 
machine changed gears in a most dramatic 
fashion. The wind's howl rose to a cres¬ 
cendo; lightning flashed and thunder 
detonated. Then, abruptly, all sound 
ceased. 

I wondered what had hap¬ 
pened. I went to the door 
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and looked out. The snow was falling as 
thickly as ever, but now in the form of dry 
powder instead of that sleety stuff. It had 
already blanketed the roof, effectively 
sound-proofing the hut; the drips from the 
eaves were fast turning into icicles. 

Preparing to doss down that night, 1 
pushed aside the uninviting wire beds to 
, clear some floor space, laid out my 
sleeping-bag and hopped in. Sleep had 
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almost claimed me when I felt a cold spray 
on my face. I sat up and shone my torch— 
my sleeping-bag was covered with white 
dust. The old hut was weatherproof for 
most purposes, but not proof against fine 
spindrift which could insinuate itself into 
every crack and cranny. I moved around 
until I'd located a spot free of snow and 
settled again. 

A faint increase in the light coming in 
through the window told me that morning, 
or something like it, had arrived. Outside 
the blizzard still raged. Water in my billies 
had grown a thick skin of ice and snow¬ 
drifts filled the fireplace. To stay put until 
the weather improved seemed the most 
sensible course of inaction. And the weather 
surely would improve—it was September 
after all. 

I had managed without a fire yesterday, 
drying my wet clothing by keeping it on 
and 1 decided that today I'd treat myself to 
a bit of luxury. I headed out into the storm 
and I didn't have to go too far to gather a 
load of firewood. The exercise warmed me 
nicely and after kindling a fire it gave me 
pleasure to watch it flare up and make a 
widening hole in the snow-drift. 

But the warm inner glow couldn't last. It 
was a day without daylight, without shadows, 
and time seemed to stand still. Hoping to 
lighten the mood, 1 dressed up 
again and went out 'for a ski'. 

This was champagne snow 
right enough—dry as talcum 
powder—but the weather and 
lack of visibility almost made 
snow quality irrelevant. I push¬ 
ed into the gale-force head 
wind, following the track west¬ 
ward. My aim had been to 
reach the weather-station—just 
for the sake of a goal-but 
motivation failed and I turned 
to go back; easier now, with 
the wind behind me, but half 
an hour's snowfall had obliter¬ 
ated the tracks of my outward 


approaching. I laid another fire—snow 
coming down the chimney had buried the 
ashes of the previous one—cooked dinner, 
and tried to stop worrying. 

As I bedded down 1 noticed a gleam 
outside the window. I peered out; and 
boggled at the sight of an almost full moon 
beaming through a wide rift in the cloud. 
The image stayed with me as 1 dozed off 
and helped to sweeten my dreams. 

My first glimpse of the outside world on 
rising seemed to confirm my worst fears. 
However, a second glance showed me that 
conditions had eased considerably. I could 
see beyond the immediate fringe of trees to 
the next height of land beyond Bogong 
Creek; and the white stuff in the air was as 
much blowing spindrift as precipitated snow. 

Still, as I pushed off I soon realised that 
today's journey would not be altogether 
plain sailing. No doubt the resort report 
would abound in superlatives—'excellent 
deep cover of dry packed powder on all 
runs; fabulous skiing for all standards'—but 
for a heavily laden tourer in the ungroomed 
back country this half metre of new-fallen 
fluff was not such good news. Boots and 
bindings disappeared as I sank into it up to 
my ankles, then to my knees, and I found 
myself double-poling to get down the hills 
and shuffling more than gliding on the flats. 


powder through which I'd floundered up to 
here. 

The crossing of a major saddle usually 
seems like a milestone—and never more so 
than here as I skied into the valley of 
Happy Jacks Creek, and into a further 
clearing of the weather with sunshine 
breaking through gaps in the cloud and 
washing over the rolling downs. I could see 
right across to the timbered fringe on the 


I came out of the timber and 
into clearings—which way now? I told 
myself not to panic; if I overshot the hut but 
kept a steady direction I'd reach Bogong 
Creek; its deep valley would be an 
unmistakable landform even in this swirling 
whiteness. I kept moving from one clump 
of wind-tossed snow gums to the next—and 
located the hut without overshots or detours. 

Still, the sense of disorientation which I'd 
just experienced made me fret. I'd need to 
move on tomorrow if I didn't want to be 
overdue and, to say the least, such 
conditions would make navigation prob¬ 
lematic. Over Doubtful Gap and on to 
Happy Jacks Road seemed relatively 
possible; but the next stage on to Tabletop 
Mountain and Mt Selwyn would take me 
through some barely familiar country; 
terrain, moreover, not well endowed with 
useful landmarks. I spent a lot of time with 
the maps, assessing alternative routes. 

1 found myself straining to read the 
contours and realised that nightfall was 








l, a romantic refuge? (Valentine 
.) Above, the Rolling Ground, 
Mt Blue Cow, and Guthega. 


In this fashion I laboured down to 
Bogong Creek, up to Farm Ridge and then 
made a slow descent into the gully beyond. 
Apprehension mounted as 1 approached 
the Doubtful River. 1 reached its banks and 
confronted a wide and swiftly flowing stream 
with not a snow-bridge in sight and no 
possibility of one within reachable distance. 

However, a short reconnaissance reveal¬ 
ed something which might save me consid¬ 
erable pain—a mid-stream island flanked by 
big boulders. I took off my skis and strap¬ 
ped them together. Using them and my 
stocks as aids to balance, 1 stepped carefully 
from one snow-capped boulder to the next 
—and reached the other shore without 
wetting my feet. 

Now I could enjoy the spectacle made by 
that wild river as it slipped away northward 
into an increasingly rugged and gorge-like 
valley. Snow conditions improved on the 
climb up to Doubtful Gap, with a firmer, 
wind-groomed surface replacing the deep 


northern side of the valley, still far in the 
distance and the furthest 1 could expect to 
travel that day. 

Staying close to the tree-line on the slope 
rising to Far Bald Mountain, I reached 
Boobee Hut and went in for a lunch-break. 
Moments later my isolation ended as another 
party arrived on the scene, southward- 
bound. In our exchange of small talk I 
received the welcome information that the 
rumoured foot-bridge over Happy Jacks 
Creek did in fact exist and my informant 
helped me to pinpoint it on the map. 

That removed a major source of anxiety; 
Happy Jacks Creek had loomed as large in 
my consciousness as had the Doubtful River. 
Light of heart I skied off into the afternoon. 

Happy Jacks valley is the one place on 
the crossing where skiers often run out of 
snow and need to walk for some distance 
and as I headed further into its treeless 
expanse I came to appreciate the reason for 
this. Prevailing winds evidently combine with 












the blocking effect of higher ranges and 
plateaux further west to prevent the snow 
from settling to any great depth in the valley 
and soon I found myself weaving to avoid 
uncovered shrubs and tussocks. |ust as it 
seemed that 1, too, would need to remove 
my skis, the Happy jacks Road appeared; its 
formation had caught—and held—just 
.enough snow to make smooth progress 
possible, and I followed it up the valley. 


filled the lower part of the valley. The night 
was dead still and very cold. 

1 returned to my bunk but couldn't get 
back to sleep. Dawn was not too far away, 
so I rose, built a fire, warmed up with it 
while 1 had breakfast, and was ready to 
move out at the first glimmer of daylight. 

The sun was rising, the moon was setting 
and the snow was perfect. The dusting of 
frost gave just enough texture to the 



The foot-bridge over the creek turned 
out to be a most unusual structure, a single 
log with a length of metal pipe to serve as 
a handrail. As I shuffled across 1 looked into 3 
the turbulent waters below and felt grateful / 
for its existence. 

1 plodded uphill into deeper snow on the 
south-facing slopes of Arsenic Ridge. Falling 
temperatures had caused a breakable crust 
to form and evening light was flushing the 
scene with the same pastel hues I'd observed 
that evening at Bogong Swamp. The 
spectacle brought pleasure to my senses 
and pain to my feet; the day had been long 
enough and 1 looked forward to ending it. 

But, just to be sure of my position, 1 
thought I'd better locate Brooks Hut before 
I put my load down. 1 had almost given up 
when I sighted a slab of grey-painted, cor¬ 
rugated iron through the snow-gum woods. 

A neat and very habitable interior enticed 
me to make my home there for the night. 

Pressure on my bladder awoke me in the 
small hours of the morning. I hauled myself 
jput of my sleeping-bag, crammed my feet 
r into half-frozen boots and went outside. 
f A thousand frost crystals glittered in the 
V light of a full moon. A pool of inversion fog 


hardpack for good grip on the steady climb 
to Tabletop Mountain. Navigation posed no 
-problems. The mountain's distinctive pro¬ 
file, always visible on the horizon, drew me 
on. A couple of hours of seemingly effort¬ 
less gliding brought me to the final slope up 
to the summit. 

I dropped my pack and quickly made the 
ascent. Out to the east lay the winter-brown 
Monaro but in all other directions the 
snow-covered hills, mountains, valleys and 
high plains extended far, far into the 
distance. With the journey's end in sight, I 
wished that I could keep on making tracks 
in the snow-out to the Long Plain and the 
Cooleman Plain, the Bogong Peaks and the 
Brindabellas, or across the valley of the 
Tumut to the Fifteen Mile Spur and Black 
Jack Mountain... The longing subsided and 
left me to enjoy the magic of the moment. 

I had looked forward to a pleasant run 
back to where I'd left my pack, but by the 
time I got on to it the snow had already lost 
its crisp firmness; the cold morning was 
rapidly turning into a torrid spring day. I 
shouldered my pack and got back on the 
move but balling-up skis soon brought me 
grinding to a halt. A liberal application of 


running wax to my tips and tails helped to 
get me moving again; however, the sense of 
effortless grace was gone. The sweat 
trickled as 1 plodded on through increasing 
slush. 

I passed through Four Mile Saddle and 
climbed to the plateau beyond. Power lines 
appeared, then ski lifts, and I arrived at the 
top of the beginners' slope at Mt Selwyn. 
What had 1 expected? A welcoming 
committee? The groomed surface gave me 
the chance to perform a few easy turns as I 
descended, but none of the downhillers 
seemed to notice me. At the bottom of the 
run I took off my skis for the last time, went 
into the cafeteria, ordered coffee and took 
it to one of the outdoor tables to have with 
my lunch. 

A sound-system blasted the chords of 
'Brown Sugar' out into the snow-gum 
woods. At other times, the juxtaposition 
might have grated on my senses; but for the 
moment it just seemed marvellously unreal. 

I wallowed in euphoria for a time, then 
started to think about finding transport out 
of here. A daily bus supposedly went to 
Adaminaby but enquiries around the resort 
failed to turn up any information about it. I 
had hoped that 1 wouldn't need to hitch¬ 
hike yet now it seemed to be the only 
option. Yswapped ski boots for sand-shoes, 
and stepped out on to the bitumen. 

Before too long, a park employee driving 
a utility pulled up and offered me a lift to 
Kiandra. 

'Nice day, isn't it?', she said. 'But there's 
another big cold front coming.' 

She dropped me off and I walked past 
the Main Roads depot and former pub, 
took up a position and scanned the horizon 
for approaching vehicles. 

It soon occurred to me that my chances 
were not very good; no one slows down 
much for a ghost town. Quite a few 
vehicles rocketed past me. Discouragement 
began to set in. To stave off boredom, 1 
picked up my skis and started to walk. 
Within minutes a passing car slowed and 
came to a stop some distance ahead of me. 

An amiable young fellow offered me a 
lift to Cooma. As we moved off he said, 
'You're crazy, walking like that. If someone's 
gonna stop for you, they'll stop for you 
whether you're walking or just standing.' 

'I felt restless', 1 said. 

'You're crazy', he said. Next time, save 
yourself the effort.' 

I tried to tell him what I'd been up to. He 
didn't seem particularly interested. As the 
road climbed away from the Eucumbene 
River, Tabletop Mountain swung into view 
and I pointed it out to him. 

I was up there this morning', 1 said. 

'Crazy', he said. 

It didn't seem that he'd picked me up for 
conversation. So I fell silent and gazed out 
of the window marvelling at the changes as 
we left the snow behind us and colour and 
detail returned to the landscape. O 

Trevor Lewis (see Contributors in Wild no 1) lives in Canberra, 

has published a number of articles on his outdoor experiences in 
Australia, New Zealand and Nepal. 







East Gippsland's 
Bindi Station is 
ringed by peaks 
which are very 
attractive to 
bushwalkers but 
for the most part 
remain strangely 
overlooked; 

Chris Baxter 
investigates 


m ention the subject of East Gippsland peaks 
to bushwalkers and chances are that they 
will think of the Cobberas. Indeed, to many it is 
the only East Gippsland peak. There is no denying 
that the beautiful and spectacular Cobberas is an 
outstanding bushwalking destination. However, its 
popularity with walkers is also explained by the 
fact that it is the highest peak in Victoria outside 
the Mt Bogong area. Before metrication brought it 
down to size, the Cobberas was the only such 
summit over 6000 feet. 

But the Cobberas is not the only worthwhile 
high point east of Mt Bogong. Mts Wills, Sassafras, 
Gibbo and Pinnibar form a noble and, with the 
exception of Mt Wills, infrequently visited quartet 
north-west of the Cobberas. And further to the 
east is a smattering of smaller, but none the less 
worthwhile—and not always easily visited—peaks 
such as Mt Ellery and Genoa Peak. But in the 
shadow of the Cobberas itself and scattered on 
and about the Great Dividing Range is a collection 
of peaks of which many are scarcely known to 
bushwalkers and yet are generally highly attractive 
and worth endeavours, even ardour. Encircling the 
historic and unique alpine pastoral property Bindi, 
it is this last group of which I write. 

Let me lay my cards on the table at the outset. 
Through annual childhood holidays spent in their 
foothills, these mountains had me in their thrall 
from an early age. Alone and with my brothers I 
was scrambling up their outliers by the time I was 
ten years old. I longed to climb 'the real moun¬ 
tains', shimmering blue and mysterious just be¬ 
yond my adult-restricted reach. Mt Tambo, in 
particular, became almost an obsession. The pau¬ 
city of maps and other printed information at the 
time only served to inflame an already blazing child¬ 
hood passion. I pored over the little there was— 
scheming and dreaming. For me, darkest Africa 
did not hold half the charm of names like Tambo 
and Nunniong. By the time 1 had entered my teens 
the fires had spread far beyond their birth-place. 
When I was not actually walking in the bush or 
climbing peaks throughout Victoria and, later, fur¬ 
ther afield, in my waking hours I dreamed of 
doing so. 

It remains a mystery to me why bushwalkers 
have paid such scant attention to these mountains 
of my dreams. They are certainly a long way from 
Melbourne and other population centres—that is 
part of their charm. Unfortunately the region has 


been savaged, perhaps fatally, in the interests of 
commercial exploitation for minerals, and 
particularly for timber, and there is now a network 
of roads that have carved swathes of destruction 
and made the area less appealing. (This remark¬ 
able alpine area is mostly excluded from National 
Parks.) On the other hand, there are very few 
walking tracks. Much of the region is very dry in 
summer and off-track walking and perhaps some 
scrambling will be necessary to visit all the peaks I 
mention. While each one can be reached from two- 
wheel-drive roads on day trips, piecing together 
longer walks to include a number of them may 
require some imagination, not to mention experi¬ 
ence and fitness. One thing is certain. Except 
perhaps on the Cobberas, you are unlikely to 
come across other walkers—or even traces of 
them—on these peaks. 

The Cobberas (1833 metres) is undeniably the 
jewel in the crown of alpine East Gippsland. A 
collection of pinnacle-strewn peaks joined by 
sinuous snow-gum-clad ridges and cool snow- 
grass glades, its beauty is unrivalled in the Alps. 
From its high points you can see both Mt 
Kosciusko and the other high places of New 
South Wales, and Victoria's highest summits 






Another drenching rainstorm ad¬ 
vances rapidly on Bindi from Mt 
Bindi (1291 metres). Below, Bindi 
viewed from the false (Bindi) sum¬ 
mit of Mt Tambo, the high point of 
the author's 1962 attempt. Mt Nun- 
niong (1484 metres) is on the sky¬ 
line in the left background and Mt 
Bindi on the right. All uncredited 
photos Chris Baxter collection 



almost close enough to touch. At your feet are the 
clearings of the Playgrounds and Cowombat Flat- 
stamping-grounds for brumbies. 

The group's highest point, the Cobberas No 1, 
is easily climbed in a day walk from the 
Benambra-Black Mountain road by following the 
Playgrounds Track to the Playgrounds. Part-way 
up this delightful series of snow-grass plains a sign 
indicates the route, which follows an old and very 
overgrown four-wheel-drive track up on to the 
ridge a surprisingly long distance south-west of the 
pinnacles marking the summit. A walking track— 
rapidly being degraded by commercial horse- 
riding groups—wends its way up this ridge through 
some of the most delightful snow-gum country in 
the Alps. More adventurous walkers will not miss 
the opportunity to visit the less trodden and 
equally spectacular peaks of the Cobberas— 
Moscow Peak and the Cobberas No 2. 

The Cobberas may hold the limelight but two 
other nearby peaks would be better known did 
they not reside in the diva's shadow. Both are 
easily approached from the Benambra-Black 
Mountain road but are of very different character. 


The Rams Horn (1600 metres) would be a minor 
sensation with bushwalkers were it located near, 
say, Mt Howitt. It's certainly an imposing sight 
from the road with the formidable cliffs of its 
south face guarding a turret-like summit which 
gives unrivalled views of the Cobberas almost 
within spitting distance across the Playgrounds. 
Perhaps because of its proximity to its better- 
known neighbour, this wonderful and readily 
accessible gem is not often climbed by bushwalk¬ 
ers or rockclimbers. The Rams Horn is the south¬ 
western bastion of the Rams Head Range, a 
worthwhile destination in its own right. 

Mt Wombargo (1660 metres) is a different 
proposition. A more classical high-alpine peak, it 
resembles a giant dome rising from the south side 
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of the Benambra-Black Mountain road 
south-east of the Rams Horn before plun¬ 
ging to the shadowy and mysterious depths 
of the Reedy Creek Gorge. A sign on the 
road announces this peak, which is tantalis- 
ingly close and well worth the heavy breath¬ 
ing required for the short but steep ridge 
beyond the sign past which most people 
simply speed. In a different location it, too, 
would be a major bushwalking destination. 

Immediately east of Benambra is a short 
but very rugged and infrequently walked 
section of the Great Dividing Range called 
the Bowen Mountains. Running north-east 
from Mt Tambo's (1431 metres) craggy 
ramparts, the Bowen Mountains twist and 
plunge their scrubby way to end abruptly at 
the cleared plains south of the Benambra- 
Black Mountain road. The great bulwark of 
Mt Leinster (1420 metres) marks this 
sudden termination. While Mt Leinster is 
close to open country its steepness and 
dense, untracked forest have ensured that 
signs of human passage on its flanks and 
summit are almost non-existent. 

Visible across cleared country to the 
north-east, Mt Pendergast (1462 metres) is 
named after well-known early settlers in the 
district. It and nearby Mt Misery (1590 
metres) may be higher than Mt Leinster but 
they lack that mountain's impressive bulk 
and—having a four-wheel-drive track near 
their summits—its relative isolation. 


Further west, nearer Benambra, is a pair 
of curiously named peaks. Facing each 
other across Morass Creek are two 'look¬ 
outs'. At 1257 metres, Pendergast Look-out 
is the higher one. The easiest approach to 
its clear summit is from Wheat Paddock 
Creek Track, which leaves the Beloka Road 
north of the summit. However, more 
interesting but tougher propositions are the 
spurs running north, west and south from 
this peak. 

Macfarlane Look-out (1130 metres) is 
also named after early pioneers in the 
district. While no giant and close to a road, 
its nuggety summit is defended by 
substantial cliffs on the north side and 
tenacious scrub everywhere else. 

As you might expect in a remote district 
like that around Benambra, family affairs 
predominate. So much so, apparently, that 
even the local topography takes on family 
nomenclature. South of the town is a triple- 
summited peak—the Sisters. Rising to just 
1231 metres it is significant only for forming 
the western end of the Bowen Mountains. 
Immediately north of the town stands its 
enigmatic sibling, the Brothers. The peak 
marked on the 1:100 000 map to the area, 
Benambra, as the Brothers is of somewhat 
lower altitude (1213 metres) than a number 
of its brethren nearby to the north which 
include one summit of a respectable 1405 
metres. 



As you follow the spectacularly scenic 
road into that subalpine Shangri-La which is 
Bindi Station, your breath is kidnapped 
completely by the sudden sight of a mighty 
and rugged bulk of a mountain that domin¬ 
ates the northern horizon. Its craggy sum¬ 
mit knob takes on qualities of mythical 
inaccessibility above vast flanks of inter¬ 



An aerial photo of Mt Tambo's rugged West Face. 
The false (Bindi) summit is on the right, the actual 
summit out of the photo to the left. Right, the 
author at Mt Tambo's summit (1431 metres) 33 
years after his first attempt to reach it. Sue Baxter 

twined ridges that plunge, smoky blue and 
mysterious, into the shadowy depths of the 
furthest and most inaccessible reaches of 
the noble Tambo River. From this aspect Mt 
Tambo (1431 metres), named after the 
famous East Cippsland river to which it 
gives birth, is as imposing as any peak in the 
Victorian Alps. 

My own tangles with its formidable 
flanks have been few and far between but 
have left their mark on my psyche. The first, 
when I was but a callow youth of 15, was a 
minor epic of rampant ardour which, 
combined with unpreparedness, heat and 
scrub, ground slowly to its inevitably 
unrewarding conclusion. Starting at dawn 
one midsummer's day our small family 
group chose the long, untracked spur rising 
from Scrubby Creek near Bindi's northern 
boundary which had been the object of the 
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scrubby. The only sign of anyone having 
been there before us was a lonely bottle in 
one of the saddles. 

By the time we reached the final saddle 
our little group was a spent force. It was late 
in the day and we were exhausted, parched 
and out of water. But it was the view ahead 
that effectively stymied further progress. 
The mountain suddenly turned nasty, rear¬ 
ing above us in an intimidating wave of 
rock and scrub the likes of which I'd never 
seen before. Such was the intensity of my 
passion, however, that I left my fading 
companions and equipped only with my 
sweaty camera set off at redoubled pace for 
the precipitous 'summit' we could see 
above. 

As the ridge steepened alarmingly, 
scratchy scrub gave way to scary scrambling 
on rocky buttresses. Finally, the angle 
relented abruptly and 1 was on top. All 
Bindi, and even the peaks to its south, 
seemed to be at my feet. Shaking from the 
exertion and excitement, I pressed my 
camera's shutter again and again. Then, on 
looking around, 1 realised with dismay that 


smattering of earlier attempts on Mt Tambo 
from the south. The initial climb from the 
creek is a killer, but having no map we 
were horrified to find that we had to lose 
valuable altitude to pass over at least three 
high points into saddles further up the 
ridge. For the most part, however, the ridge 
is clearly defined and only moderately 


there seemed to be higher ground to the 
north. A few tentative steps towards it 
convinced me that I would never make it 
through the dense sea of scrub surrounding 
jagged boulder islands. With mixed feelings 
I headed down and joined the others, 
eventually reaching Scrubby Creek (and 
water!) after dark. 


Had we had today's 
1:50 000 Omeo-Bindi 
map with us, or had 
we even studied the 
summit area more 
closely with binoculars, 
we would have real¬ 
ised the hopelessness of our quest. The way 
from Mt Tambo's 'Bindi summit', on to 
which I staggered, to the main summit is a 
desperately scrubby and arduous four 
kilometres and passes over two false 
summits! 

It says something about this experience 
that I waited 33 years before trying again to 
climb Mt Tambo, and then not from the 
same side. 

As told by those living on the Bindi side 
of Mt Tambo, legend has it that 'you can 
drive almost to the top of Mt Tambo from 
the Benambra side'. Certainly, with a robust 
four-wheel-drive vehicle, the appropriate 
permission and keys to two locked gates, a 
recent road makes things easier. However, 
my own ascent with my wife Sue, 
undertaken on what must surely have been 


The Mt Tambo Road starts as a pair of 
wheel ruts leading though a gate into 
farmland on the south side of the Benam- 
bra-Black Mountain road a kilometre west 
of Omeo Station. After some four kilo¬ 
metres and a locked gate it enters the forest 
through a second locked gate. Then follows 
a long, often steep—and in dry conditions 
very dusty—uphill road-bash. About 500 
metres before the crest of the Divide a four- 
wheel-drive track leads off to the left. (A 
second one heads off on the same side on 
the crest itself.) Opposite the start of this 
first track a very indistinct four-wheel-drive 
track leads generally south-west to peter 
out on a small, rocky saddle immediately 
below large boulders. The summit of Mt 
Tambo, guarded on the right by impressive 
conglomerate cliffs, towers overhead in a 


one of the hottest and most march-fly- 
infested days of summer, was anything but 
a doddle. In fact, it was something of a 
'marriage tester'! The trouble started when 
we discovered that Norm McCallum, 
holder of the aforementioned keys, was 
away from Benambra on a rare visit to 'the 
big smoke'. While his brother Charlie was 
helpful and gave us permission to cross 
their land, we had no choice but to start 
hot-footing it more or less from the 
Benambra-Black Mountain road, from 
which our destination looked a mighty long 
way off. 
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most disconcerting fashion. The way up is 
an energetic mixture of scrambling over 
and round great conglomerate slabs and 
struggling through dense and tenacious tea- 
tree. 

As for our ascent: By the time we were 
half-way up, mutiny was in the wind, Mt 
Tambo was being roundly cursed and our 
marriage was under considerable strain! 


retraced our steps to the car, even in our 
weakened state we would have throttled 
any know-it-all who'd dared to suggest that 
you can 'drive almost to the top' from that 
side. 

The view south from Bindi is dominated 
by two misty-blue, timber-clad mountains 
rising abruptly from Bindi's distinctive 
pinkish-green, rumpled carpet of pastoral 


proached to within a few hundred metres 
by sporting driving in even the family sedan 
by way of the Nunniong Road, Granite Flat 
Track, Sawpit Road, Sawpit Link Track, 
Escarpment Track and, finally, the Mt Bindi 
Track. However, the high point is not 
identified and is virtually indistinguishable 
from the surrounding snow-gum-clad coun¬ 
try. There is n 

(The original) Mt Bindi is the unnamed, 
twin-summited peak west of the Nunniong 
Road between features marked on the map 
as 'Ninety Foot Fill' and 'The Park'. It is 
most easily approached from the latter—an 
environmental low point of logging damage 
despite its evocative name—notwithstand¬ 
ing the steepness of the climb, fallen timber 
from logging operations and thickets of 
stinging nettles. Like its neighbour, Mt Nun¬ 
niong, the summit is hard to distinguish and 
the view is limited. 

Some five kilometres to the south stands 
Mt Nugong (1481 metres), which looks 
down on the once charming Bentley Plains 
below its eastern flank. Such is the 
desecration of this formerly proud summit 
that it no longer holds much interest to 
bushwalkers or others of sensibility. 

North-east of Mt Nugong and south of 
Jam Tin Track stands a sentinel of this 
craggy and far-flung wilderness outpost; Big 
Nunniong (1620 metres) has four-wheel- 
drive tracks running almost over its grassy 
summit, but they are little travelled and it 


Parched, dehydrated and close to exhaus¬ 
tion myself, it was hard to sound convin¬ 
cing with the usual 'It's just round the next 
bend' line about the summit. That 1 was still 
suffering from the effects of fracturing my 
skull in an accident just a month before did 
not help either. But I'm nothing if not stub¬ 
born and was determined not to have ex¬ 
perienced such misery without a result. 
After a heated discussion, we resumed our 
painful and snail-like upward progress. 

When we arrived in snow gums at the 
top of the slabby section I fondly imagined 
a few easy strides on springy snow-grass to 
the top. Not so! Traversing right above the 
great conglomerate cliffs we toiled up a 
steep ridge towards a rocky knoll that I 
'knew' would be the summit. Eventually, in 
greedy anticipation, I scrambled on to it. To 
my horror the expected cairn was missing. 
And was that higher ground ahead? It was, 
but fortunately that was the last of it and it 
was mercifully close. Soon we had col¬ 
lapsed on one of the biggest cairns under 
one of the tallest trig points I have seen. But 
as we were surrounded by thick snow gums 
the view was almost non-existent, just 
glimpses towards Benambra. 

Mt Tambo may be easier from the 
Benambra side but by the time we had 


land. The higher of the two has been 
known to generations of locals as Mt 
Nunniong (1481 metres) and the lower, as 
Mt Bindi (1291 metres). However, on the 
Omeo-Bindi map, and elsewhere, the 
former appears as 'Mt Bindi' and the latter 
is unnamed, while a 1620 metre peak some 
ten or more kilometres to the north-east is 
marked on official maps as Big Nunniong 
or Mt Nunniong. 

The western flank of (the original) Mt 
Nunniong is a stiff ascent up one of the 
spurs climbing from Bindi, and has ex¬ 
cellent views of Bindi and Mt Tambo. Altern¬ 
atively, Mt Nunniong's summit can be ap¬ 


still retains some of its original feeling of 
remoteness and brooding mystery. This is 
particularly so when freezing mist swirls 
about as it did on the bleak January evening 
of our visit. 

• 

'The peaks of Bindi' aren't the biggest 
peaks in the land, but they're unique and 
have undeniable charm—mystery even— 
and are relatively unknown. Who can tell? 
You may fall for them as I did. O 
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ushwalking 

clubs 


George Quinn investigates the advantages of tramping togetherness 


It wasn't that the snake was inhos¬ 
pitable, but I would have preferred 
to have someone (human) with 
whom to share the experience. I 
decided to join a bushwalking 
club. 1 sent a standard letter re¬ 
questing information to ten Syd- i 
ney-based clubs and eventually 
received six replies. (It was that 
exercise which prompted me to 
undertake this survey.) My choice 
of a club was based on its walks 
programme and the content of its 
magazine. While I am by no means a 
regular weekend walker, walking has 
now become an important part of my life. 


the clubs approached for * 
this survey replied. The ' 
table is straightforward. Ab¬ 
breviations have been used ( 
to keep its length in check. ( 
Due to space constraints , 
only single and household , 
annual fees have been in- , 
eluded; many clubs, however, < 
have junior, provisional, visitor, < 
student, pensioner and other < 
concessions. Information gathered ' 
about each club's environmental 1 
policy has not been included, partly 1 
because it was difficult to standardise 1 
the variety of responses. A number of 1 
clubs had clear policies regarding party size, 1 
stove-only areas, minimal-impact practices and 
no-go areas. Others stated that they had 


t hree years ago, after picking the eyes out of 
the day walks in Tyrone Thomas's 100 
Walks in New South Wales, I was ready for my 
first overnight walk. My campsite was Big Hole 
in the Barrington Tops National Park. 1 had it to 
myself apart from a resident tiger snake that bid 
me good evening and the following day wished 
me good morning. It took me two hours to pack 
up my brand-new, brightly coloured gear while 
keeping an eye on of tiger as it wove its way in 
and out of the snow-grass never far away. 


Without the club 1 could not have visited many 
of the remarkable places I have, nor developed 
my outdoor skills or maintained my current 
level of interest and involvement in the pastime 
of bushwalking. 

This survey is designed for people who might 
be thinking of joining a walking club. It also 
serves as evidence of the number and diversity 
of bushwalking clubs in Australia. However, this 
survey can only record a nominal amount of 
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Pros and cons 


Advantages 

Some of the practical advantages of walking with 

a club are: 

• You will regularly have people to walk with. 

• You can choose from a range of walks and 
other outdoors activities. 

• Greater safety, both of numbers and 

• You can leave the planning (often including 
the logistics of getting to and from the walk as 
well as organisation of the walk itself) to 
someone else. 

• You can gain experience and develop skills. 
Many clubs teach map reading, for example. 

• Transport costs and other incidental expenses 
are shared. These costs may range from those 
of a car trip to the expense of chartering a bus 
or light plane. 

• Some equipment shops offer discounts to club 
members. 

The advantages can be put in another way. In a 

word: sharing. 


accepted their State federation's voluntary codes 
of conduct or indicated that they observed civil 
regulations. 'Common sense' was not an 
uncommon entry. To judge the shade of green of 
your prospective club, talk to some committee 
members and compare what they have to say 
with what you see on your first walk. 

Many people join a club on the strength of 
someone's recommendation. Others select the 
club closest to their homes and some people find 
that they have only one local club and therefore 
no choice. The following points might be useful 
in selecting a club. 

• Decide whether you want to do overnight 
walks, day walks or a mixture of both. Check 
out the activity programmes of each club and 
consider whether it offers graded walks 
(beginner, medium, hard). 

• A close look at the nature of the club's walks 
and its social programme can provide a good 




Disadvantages 

Sharing the bushwalking experience with others is 

a big plus for many people although there can be 

disadvantages: 

• You cannot choose with whom you walk. 

• It is possible that you will not have a say in 
decision making during the walk. This rarely 
becomes a serious problem and the most 
contentious decision on a walk is usually that 
of where to go for the post-walk meal. 

• You may feel obliged to participate in social 
activities. 

• The inevitable club politics may become 
tiresome (although to make absent members' 
ears bum can be a welcome relief from talking 

• The first few times you turn up at a club 
meeting are not unlike arriving at a party 
where you do not know anyone. 

• Some people might find walking with a group 
too restricting. 

• The pace of the group (either too fast or too slow) 
might be a problem for the newcomer. 


indication of its priorities. If the social aspect 
is important to you, factors such as average 
age, non-walking activities and club focus can 
be significant. 

• It is useful to know that some clubs lend or 
hire gear. 

• The location of the club's meeting-place is 
likely to be a consideration, but think also 
about the proximity of the club's most often 
visited walking areas. 

A few final comments about participating in 

club activities: 

• Two principles are fundamental to the way in 
which a club operates its outdoors activities 
programme. Participants must have an 
appropriate level of fitness; and the trip 
leader will have the final say on who goes. 

• Regard for other members (tolerance, caring 
and courtesy) is important when walking 
with a group. 


• Certain rules of etiquette should be ob¬ 
served. (Do not sneak up and photograph 
naked members of the party!) 

• Members of a club need to contribute to its 
smooth functioning as well as use its 
resources. This can include helping to serve 
supper at club meetings, leading walks or 
taking on representative positions. Most 
importantly, it means turning up. 



'Spider Man'. David Noble 


• If you are new to walking or just new to a 
club it can be prudent to take advice when 
selecting your first few walks. Experienced 
members will be able to tell what is suitable 
for the newcomer from who is leading the 
walk and from the route and grade. 

• Clubs come in many shapes and sizes. Their 
members can be rich or poor, serious or fun 
loving, green or less than green, adventurous 
or conservative, old or young. 

In the end, however, clubs are made up of 
many individuals and, like people, cannot be 
easily pigeon-holed. I hope that the survey does 
them justice. Q 

George Quinn lives in Sydney, where he works for the Sydney 
Area Health Service. He has been walking with a Sydney-based 
dub for three years and has developed a spedal liking for 
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Wild Activities Survey Bushwalking Clubs continued 



























































Wild Activities Survey Bushwalking Clubs continued 





M. S&R, T (Penguin Cradle Trail). Organises a Cradle 
Mountain New Year's Day service for G Weindorfer 


Tasmania University BWC (1940s) 


Hobart weekly 



YHA Activities Group <19 




Central Australian BW(1982) 




Alice Springs, monthly None 
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ild Tasmania 


Island of staggering beauty and contrasts, by Joe Shemesh 
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Rock detail, west coast. Left, Blue 
Stone Bay, Freycinet Peninsula. 

Joe Shemesh has recently worked 
as a tour guide and free-lance 
photographer, which has allowed 
him to travel extensively and to 
witness much of Tasmania's 
diversity, complexity and 
fragility of nature. He hopes 
that his photographs will help 
to raise awareness and 
appreciation of this beauty 
and ensure its preservation 
for future generations. 
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track notes — easier walking 


mb Feathertop 


A breath-taking traverse of Victoria's most sought-after Alpine summit. 
Glenn van der Knijff introduces a new department 



'o, after heading out on some minor 
bushwalks you've decided to test yourself 
and try an overnight walk to one of the most 
scenic places in the country. Or perhaps you've 
been bush-bashing for years and feel the urge to 
tackle something a little easier but with a 
spectacular destination. Look no further than Mt 
Feathertop, the queen of the Victorian Alps. 

For a peak of such high quality, Mt Feathertop 
is remarkably simple to reach; the walk described 
here is probably the easiest of the many routes to 
it. The only disadvantage is that a car shuttle is 


required because the end of the walk is at the 
pretty village of Harrietville and the start is 1300 
metres higher near the summit of Mt Hotham. 

Mt Feathertop is within a comfortable day's 
walk across the Razorback, arguably the most 
scenic high ridge in Victoria if not Australia—at 
least that's the impression I was left with the first 
time 1 walked it. There are many comfortable 
campsites in the vicinity of the summit and on 
the second day you have an easy walk down the 
gently graded Bungalow Spur. The track 
terminates at the mountain village of Harrietville. 


Of course, for the more adventurous there are 
many other ways to approach, or depart from, 
the Mt Feathertop area and these routes are 
briefly mentioned below. 

You may be heading to Mt Feathertop for the 
first time or you may have climbed it many times 
before. However, one thing is certain: once you 
have been there, you'll want to return again and 
again. 

• When to visit 

To get the best of the often changeable weather 
in the Alps the best time to attempt this walk is 
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Left, Mt Feathertop is an imposing sight when seen 
from the Niggerheads. Above, although not part of 
the walk described, the upper section of Mt Feather- 
top's North-west Spur, as far as the MUMC Hut, is 
a worthwhile side-trip. All photos by the author 






about one kilometre. There you'll find 
the track up the Bungalow Spur. Leave 
a vehicle here. 

The start of the walk is about 30 
kilometres further along the Alpine 
Road from Harrietville, near the summit 
of Mt Hotham. Begin the walk opposite 
the A-framed Diamantina Hut, where the 
Razorback starts. i 

• The walk 

Take water for the day as there is none until Mt 
Feathertop is reached. 


From the hilltop the track descends steeply 
into the Big Dipper, where the side track 
mentioned earlier rejoins the Razorback. The 
track continues round the side of the next 
hill to rejoin the Razorback a kilometre or so 
further on. You'll be rewarded with better views 
in fine weather if you follow the ridgetop from 
Big Dipper. 


GRADE Generally moderate 
LENGTH Two days 
TYPE Mountain scenery 
REGION Victorian Alps 

BEST TIME 

Late spring/summer/autumn 

SPECIAL POINTS 

No camp fires permitted 


i right) and into another saddle, where 
another track from the Diamantina Spur ir 
i track. 

Continue to follow the track along the ridge 
for about a kilometre, where it swings to the 
north-west, sidles the south-west slopes of a hill 
and emerges on to the saddle just east of Mt 
Little Feathertop. If your party is small you may 
find a few suitable campsites here. If you've got 
a large group it may be best to camp outside 
Federation Hut (signposted from this point) only 
500 metres away. (At the hut there is a sign¬ 
posted track to an unreliable spring.) Altern¬ 
atively, if the weather is fine and there's not too 
much wind, the most picturesque campsites are 
about 400 metres along the track which heads 
north-east from this saddle. They are on the 
ridgetop-past the signposted track to the 
MUMC Hut—just before the steep ascent to the 
summit of Mt Feathertop. (This campsite is also 
the nearest one to a reliable water-supply, which 
is about one kilometre along the track to the 
MUMC Hut.) The straightforward climb of one 
kilometre to the summit of Mt Feathertop fol¬ 
lows the track from this campsite climbing 
steeply most of the way. The views are nothing 
short of spectacular and watching the sunset 
over the high country to the v 
orable experience. 

Next day, work your way down the n 
track to Federation Hut at the top of the 
Bungalow Spur (unless you're already camping 
nearby). If you've got all day, don't rush—the 
walk down will take you only about three hours. 


from November to April. May is often fine but 
the temperatures can be low while winter is out 
of the question unless you want to battle with a 
deep cover of snow. Summer probably provides 
the best experience, with an abundance of wild 
flowers in full bloom. Changeable conditions are 
the norm rather than the exception 
prepared for cold and wet weather as well 
blazing sunshine. 

• Map 

Bogong Alpine Area 1:50 000 Vicmap Outdoor 
Leisure Series. 

Harrietville, where the walk ends, 
kilometres from Melbourne by way of the 
Hume Freeway, then the Ovens Highway. Take 
the road on the left immediately before 
the bridge over the Ovens River for 


From the Alpine Road opposite Diamantina 
Hut, follow the marked track along the 
Razorback. The ridge quickly becomes ex¬ 
tremely narrow. After about 800 metres the 
track divides. Avoid the temptation to follow the 
right-hand track (except in foul weather) and 
continue along the ridgetop to the high point 
where the Bon Accord Spur joins the 
Razorback. A walking track to Harrietville (13 
kilometres) descends the Bon Accord Spur from 
this point. Looking back towards Mt Hotham 
you may spy a yellow piece of machinery among 
the snow gums a few metres below the Alpine 
Road. This is the remains of a snow-clearing 
machine which toppled over the edge during 
the winter of 1990. 


Two kilometres from the Big Dipper, with the 1 
main track again following the ridge, you'll begin 1 
to encounter snow-gum forest which becomes 1 
progressively thicker. After about three kilo- 1 
metres of this the track rises more steeply, swings ' 
east then north, and emerges from the forest. Mt ( 
Feathertop will appear invitingly close at hand , 
yet it is still an hour or two away. 

Presently you'll come to Twin Knobs, two , 
rocky peaks complete with their own garden of , 
wild flowers. Past Twin Knobs the track reaches . 
a saddle and divides. The branch heading east . 
leads to the Diamantina Spur and eventually to < 
the West Branch of the Kiewa River. Follow the 1 
: obvious track heading north round the 1 
western slopes of High Knob (worth climbing in 1 
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MAKE SURE YOUR DRINKING 
WATER IS SAFE._ 

MAKE SURE IT’S PUR. 


HOW THEY WORK 
TRITEK 
Purification System 






PUR Traveler 

Compact. Perfect for over¬ 
seas travel. 

Weight: 340 gr 
Output: One cup of water 
instantly 

Cartridge capacity: 

400 litres (approx) 


PUR Scout 

Microbiologically pure water, at a very 
affordable price. 

Weight: 340 gr 

Output: up to 1000 ml per minute 
Cartridge capacity: 

750 litres (approx) 


PUR Explorer 

The most advanced water 
purifier you can buy. 

Weight: 590 gr 
Output: up to 1500 ml per 
minute 

Cartridge capacity: 

2000 litres (approx) 


product catalogue—OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PH (02) 438 2266 FAX (02) 438 2520 



makes the difference! 

What could be simpler? 

Sigg drink bottle: extruded from one piece of 
aluminium for strength without weight. Guaranteed 
100 per cent leak-proof. Hygienic inner coating will 
not crack or chip, will not absorb tastes and smells 
and resists attack from acidic and alcoholic 
beverages. Available in 600 ml, 1000 ml and 1500 ml 

Sigg fuel bottle: extruded from one piece of 
aluminium for strength without weight. Guaranteed 
100 per cent leak-proof. Safety red colour with fuel 
bottle label. Special fuel-resistant gasket. Each bottle 
is factory pressure-tested to 6 bar. Compatible with 
the Sigg ‘Fire-Jet’ stove. Available in 300 ml, 600 ml, 

1000 ml and 1500 ml sizes. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 
Ph: (02) 438 2266 Fax: (02) 438 2520 
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BUSHWALKING 

MAPS 

—CMR — 

Bushwalking in New South Wales 
this season? Don’t wander off 
aimlessly. Get a map from the 
Land Information Centre and you 
won’t lose your cool in the bush. 



Land Information Centre maps are 
great for any activity; walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve got 
you covered. 

Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and bookshops, 
camping outlets, National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, or direct from the 
Land Information Centre. 

For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
of NSW Maps', write to Land Information Centre, 
PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
(063) 32 8200, fax (063) 31 8095. Send $2.00 
for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


.Postcode_| 



the distance to Harrietville being around ten or 
eleven kilometres. If you have time to spare, a 
side-trip to the MUMC Hut is worth while. It is 
about a two-hour return trip to the MUMC Hut 
from Federation Hut along the track to the 
reliable water-supply mentioned earlier. The 
track down the North-west Spur (one of the 
steepest you'll find anywhere) continues 
beyond the MUMC Hut and emerges in the 
Ovens valley at a trout farm, five kilometres 
north of Harrietville. 


One and a half kilometres along the track 
from Federation Hut is a clearing that once 
formed part of a downhill ski run. Ski races 
were regularly held on Mt Feathertop in the 
1930s until easier access to other mountains 
lured the skiers away. 

As the spur levels out at this clearing and the 
track swings left, you'll pass the site of the 
Feathertop Hut which collapsed in the 1970s 
and has since been removed. At this point there 
is a signposted sidetrack to another (permanent) 


water-supply. About 100 metres further along, 
on the west side of the track, is the site of the 
Mt Feathertop Bungalow. Not much remains 
(apart from a concrete slab) of this once rather 
substantial structure. It was used frequently 
during the 1930s, particularly by skiers, but 
when the skiers went elsewhere occupancy of 
the building declined and the january 1939 
bushfires reduced it to a charred jumble of 
twisted iron. 

Continuing down the spur the track soon 
enters a lovely forest of alpine ash, its canopy 
affording deep, dark shade on a hot day. After 
passing a spring (which has been known to dry 
up completely in some years) the track soon 
emerges on to the ridgetop at Wombat Cap. 
The remainder of the walk to Harrietville is 
straightforward as the track zigzags its way 
down to the valley. About two kilometres from 
the end of the walk a gully that contains a good- 
sized creek for most of the year is crossed. 
However, as the weather becomes drier the 
volume of water eases and the creek runs 
underground here. For this reason, the water- 
supply is not reliable at the height of summer. 
One further crossing of this creek leaves you 
within a few hundred metres of your vehicle, 
the completion of one of Victoria's finest alpine 
walks and, I'm certain, a desire to return again 
to Mt Feathertop's lofty heights. 

Glenn van der Kni/ff is a keen bushwalker, cross-country skier 
and alpine historian. A qualified cartographer, he worked for 
Victorian map and guidebook publisher Algona Publications 
before joining the staff at Wild in 1988. 








































When Adventure Strikes... 
Focus on Goodtime! 


Credit Cards 
Open 7 Days 


Canoe 

Manufacturers 



Adventure 

Gear! 


Expert 

Advice 



29 Ipswich Rd., Woolloongabba Qld. 
Ph: (07) 3391 8588 or 
Toll Free 1800 177 403 
Fax: (07) 3891 1029 
E-Mail Address 
goodtime @ enternet.com.au 
Wind & Wave Line 0055 31759 

* "Calls charged at 70c per minute. Iblads. Higher rate applies from Mobile & Public 
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M st p s 

| Telephone: (059) 64 7011 

Fax: (059) 64 6167 


Alpine NP 
Snowy Mtns 
Sth-west Tas 
Grampians 
Blue Mountains 
Kanangra-Boyd 
Cradle-St Clair 
Tali Kamg 
Flinders Ranges 
Kimberleys 
Lamington 
Wollemi 


Cape York 
Scenic Rim 
Tas west coast 
Barrington Tops 
Snowy River 
Guy Fawkes NP 
Nymboida River 
Wonnangatta 
Myall Lakes 


Flinders Is 
Morton NP 


Croajingolong 
Mitchell River 
Katherine Gorge 
Kakadu 
Colo River 
Warrumbungles 
Karijini 
Namadgi 
Fraser Is 
Budawangs 
Feathertop 
Mt Anne 


Frenchmans Cap 
Coorong 
Kalbarri 
Daintree 
Kosciusko 
Plus lots more: 
National Parks 
Wild Rivers 
State Forests 
Coastal Areas 
Islands 
Guidebooks 


Big variety of single maps in stock, or we can make up topographic sets of any 
area from our stocks of CMA, Auslig, DCNR, Vicmap, Sunmap and Tasmap. 
Don't waste time looking for good maps. They're only a phone call away. 
PHONE, MAIL OR COD ORDERS ACCEPTED 
OR VISIT OUR STALL AT CROYDON MARKET (VIC). 

SUNDAYS AND MONDAYS. 


ENQUIRIES WELCOME. 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH & COUNTRY MAPS 

Mailing address: Lot 3 Gembrook Road, Launching Place, Vic 3139. 
Member of the Australian Map Industry Association. 




ADELAIDE 

ROCKCLIMBING 

GYM 


NEW WALLS, 
NEW CLIMBS. 

COURSES AND 
PERSONAL 
TUITION 
AVAILABLE. 



953 m 2 top-rope and lead-climb walls. 

11 metre walls, 20 metre lead-climb. 
Climbing for beginners to experienced. 


Weekdays: 10 am-lOpm 
Weekends: 10 am-8 pm 
Gear sales and refreshments. 
Instruction available. 
Group discounts. 


Rear of: 

560 North East Rd, 
Holden Hill, SA 5088. 
Ph (08) 266 4090, 
fax (08) 266 4091. 
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ESCAPE THE CONCRETE JUNGLE, CALL US FOR A FREE 
BROCHURE OF THE BEST ADVENTURES IN VICTORIA 

Mountain Adventure Safaris 

Phone:(057)77 3759 
Fax: (057)773759 
Mobile: 018 574 746 
MANSFIELD, MTBULLER, 
LAKE EILD0N 



SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
\ND SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 

Sizes from two years to adult 
Phone or write for information: 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
Telephone 018 633 157 



RAFT THE 
FRANKLIN RIVER 



Day trips also available 

RAFTING TASMANIA 

For bookings or enquiries, please contact: 

63 Channel Highway, Taroona, Tasmania 7053 
Phone (002) 27 9516 Fax (002) 27 9679 
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It works best 
when you follow 
the instructions. 



GORE-TEX 


Guaranteed To Keep You Dry 


The performance of most weather-proof fabrics is 
reduced with washing. In the case of Gore-Tex the 
reverse is true. 

Although our fabrics are engineered to resist the 
elements that cause degradation and leakage - body 
oils, cosmetics, chemicals such as insect repellents, 
dirt and grime - their eventual build up may pre¬ 
vent Gore-Tex from performing at its peak. 

Rather than causing damage, regular cleaning will 
restore the properties which make Gore-Tex the most 
effective breathable waterproof fabric available. 
Maintaining Water Repellency. 

Every new Gore-Tex jacket is coated with Durable 
Water Repellent (DWR). Water just beads and runs 
straight off the surface. 

It's important that you maintain this coating, as it 
ensures the garment's breathability during even the 
heaviest downpour. Although it has no bearing on 
the waterproofing qualities of Gore-Tex, it's an 
important part of the garment's resistance to stains 
and contaminants. 

After you've washed your Gore-Tex garment, apply 
heat through tumble drying, or better still, ironing. 


This will re-fuse the DWR treatment throughout 
the face fabric. Eventually you may need to re¬ 
apply the treatment. Use a commercial spray 
whose active ingredients are fluoropolymers. 

If you need further advice regarding care and 
maintenance, or with any other concerns you have 
about your Gore-Tex garments, contact Gore on 
008 226 703 . 


wild gear survey 



Roger Caffin soaks up the information 


a s we came over the top of Mt 
Cloudmaker the storm hit both us and the 
party coming from the opposite direction. 
Walkers in the other party were struggling with 
cotton ski jackets and large, green rubbish bags; 
they were already soaking wet and were in for a 
miserable time. We quickly put on our parkas 
before we got wet and cooled down, and we 
were grateful for the quality of our gear. On this 
occasion our parkas were indispensable; but 
what makes a good one? 

This is a survey of bushwalking and ski¬ 
touring parkas which are available at good 
equipment shops in Australia and takes into 
account both basic construction materials and 
parka design. Several models of parkas were 
borrowed from each manufacturer or importer 
included in the survey: typically, two straight 
walking-parkas, one lightweight parka and (if 
available) one non-Gore-Tex parka. Each manu¬ 
facturer has its own style, so manufacturer char¬ 
acteristics as well as parka characteristics have 
been summarised. 

The materials from which parkas are made fall 
into several categories: breathable, multilayer, 
laminated fabric; breathable coated fabric; and 
waterproof coated fabric. Three properties are 
important: how waterproof the material is; its 
breathability; and its strength. Some compar¬ 
isons of the most commonly encountered 
fabrics are given in the table titled 'The fabrics'. 
The ideal fabric is one which is completely 
proof against liquid water (rain) but allows 
water vapour (sweat) to escape freely. The 
old (leaky) oiled japara and (sweaty) PVC- 


coated nylon both fail badly in achieving this 
ideal and no supplier offered for testing any 
parkas made from these materials, nor do we 
recommend them for serious use. All the parkas 
surveyed are made from adequately water¬ 
proof and wind-proof fabrics although their 
breathability varies. 

Coupled with the properties of the material is 
the seam-sealing technology employed: leaking 
seams are most uncomfortable. All materials 
listed are usually seam-sealed with a special tape 
and for bushwalking use you should avoid any 
parka which is not. 

Most Australian parkas are made from one of 
the wide range of Gore-Tex-type materials which 
are waterproof and yet able to breathe. In 
addition, they are usually very tough. Australian 
bushwalkers and the Australian bush are the 
roughest in the world, especially on parkas—at 
least according to the maker of Gore-Tex, 
which markets its product around 
the world. We push our gear 
harder than almost 


aterproof 

parkas 



















A NEW GENERATION OF 
MOUNTA IN WEAR 

We have re-written the design rules and reduced the weight without reducing the 
toughness required in the mountains. And as you have come to expect 
we have added unique features that increase function and comfort. 



THE NIMBO-STRATUS 


PROUDLY AUSTRALIAN MADE 


Gear for places you’d rather be... 


Melbourne 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 9670 3354 • Box Hill 970 Whitehorse Road (03) 9899 1900 • Traralgon 
Lot 9 Princes Highway (051) 74 4877 • Sydney 499 Kent Street (02) 267 3822 • Katoomba 190 Katoomba Street 
(047) 82 5999 • Parramatta 310 Church Street (02) 893 7100 • Miranda 595 Kingsway (02) 542 7077 • Perth 862 Hay 
Street (09) 322 4774 • Fremantle Shop 3 Queensgate Centre, William Street (09) 335 1431 • Canberra 7 Lonsdale 
Street, Braddon (06) 247 7488 • Brisbane 105 Albert Street (07) 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Parade 
(07) 3216 0462 and 148 Wickham Street (07) 3216 1866 • Adelaide 203 Rundle Street (08) 232 0690 
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anyone else. As a result good Australian-made 
parkas are of world standard. 

While the 'Durability' rating in the main table 
is related to the abrasion resistance of the 
material from which the parka is made, it also 
takes into account such things as the quality of 
the parka's seams and stitching. 

However, the material from which a parka is 
made doesn't always matter. A very wet parka 
of any kind has a film of water on the outside 
and cannot breathe. In a northern Queensland 
rain-storm you will stew in your sweat regard¬ 
less. Two-layer material has a smooth, plastic' 
surface against any exposed skin; this may feel 
rather sticky or sweaty. And if you leave the 
parka half open because you are getting hot 
while climbing up a hill, not even a perfect parka 
material will stop the water from getting in 
through the openings. So it is wise not to wor¬ 
ship the material specifications too much. 

The other important factor is the jacket's 
design. There is no perfect design for all users: 
bushwalkers generally need longer parkas than 
ski tourers and ice-climbers need a different 


design again. Some people prefer a full-length 
zip down the front while others like a 'popover' 
or anorak with a short zip. You should choose a 
design which suits you and your budget 

There are many parkas in this survey and 
trying to find the right one for you can be 
confusing. A good starting-point is to decide what 
features you want. (A list of important features 
is given in the Points to watch box.) As mentioned, 
each manufacturer tends to have its own style; 
my assessments of these 'family traits' are listed 
in the Manufacturers and models box. 

The main table lists the parkas surveyed in 
relation to a number of criteria. How you 
rate the importance of each one varies 
from person to person and with the use 
you intend for the parka. All the parkas 
surveyed were of good quality but not all 
were ideally suited for bushwalking and 
ski touring, which were the foci of this 
survey. It is important to note that a parka 
getting only one star in this survey for value 
as a bushwalking/ski-touring parka may well 
be excellent value for a different use. 


All the parkas are made from Gore-Tex 
material unless otherwise specified. 

Roger Coffin, a CSIRO research scientist in wool technology for 
26 years, has been bushwalking since he was a Scout. At present 
he lives in Sydney and spends his spare time walking in the Blue 
Mountains and crossing the Australian Alps on foot and by ski. 
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Reflex 3-layer (Macpac) ••• •••« 

Super Pluma (Patagonia) ••• l /2 ••• 
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Gore-Tex/light 


Gore-Tex/light 


High Plains Drifter Gore-Tex/heavy 


Gore-Tex/light 

Gore-Tex/heavy 

Gore-Tex/heavy 


Gore-Tex/light 


Gore-Tex/heavy 
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further with less effort. 
Dynamic Design is an 

integrated design concept. 
It involves scrutinising 
fabrics, components and design to maximise performance 
for a specific use. It means that a jacket has been 
engineered for your activity, with you in mind. 

If you are serious about staying warm, dry and comfortable 
on your next adventure, check out the range of One Planet 
Rainwear at your local specialist outdoor retailer. 

One planet 

for the in 

Contact us for your local One Planet retailer and free Buyers Guide. PO Box 443, Queanbeyan, NSW 2620. Freephone 008 020 570 


STAY WARM IN A STORM 


...with Chlorofibre Thermal Wear by 

If you want to keep warm, you have to keep dry, and that’s where 
Chlorofibre scores over other fibres. Chlorofibre garments move 


Come on one of my 

MT ASPIRING TREKS, 
SKI TOURS, CLIMBS 


GEOFF WAYATT, New Zealand’s 
most experienced mountain guide. 
Since 1966. 

• Born in Tasmania/Founding member CCT 
• Winter descent, Claustral Canyon 
(without wet suit) 1967 

• First ski descent, Mt Tutoko, Dec 1994 

(with son, Chris) 

• First ski descent, Mt Cook, Nov 1982 

• Record 41 ascents, Mt Aspiring 


Lighlweight-Comfort 


r 


% 


Some features of 
Dynamic Design are: 

• articulated elbows | 

• a breathable map 
pocket 

• a superb radially 
cut hood 

• different designs for different bodies for different activities 


For our brochure, phone, fax or write: 

MOUNTAIN RECREATION 

Professional Mountaineers 
PO Box 204, Wanaka, New Zealand 
Ph/fax 0011 64 3 443 7330 
Expeditions: 

• Three-day Mt Aspiring Treks 
• Four-day Mt Aspiring View Trek/Climb 

• General Mountaineering Expedition 

—eight days 

• Alpine Skills Expedition—eight days 

• Mt Aspiring Guided Climbs and Ski Tours 

• Mt Cook seven-day Ski Tours: 

October-November 
• Mt Cook Guided Climbs 
Private/group trekking, climbing and skiing. 
Avalanche Lodge in spectacular Shovel Flat 

with bunks and hot shower. 5 

Established in 1973 I 



perspiration away from the skin with uncanny effectiveness. They 
insulate like nothing else you’ve 
ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not 
move moisture away—they swell 
and thus retain it. Scientific tests 
prove Chlorofibre moves 
moisture in eight seconds ! The 
next best, polypropylene, takes 
four minutes. 


Distributed by 

Warwick Wilson Agencies Pty Ltd 

Phone (02) 9997 3611. 

Fax (02) 9997 4316. 


WILD 
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N * orthern Lights candle 

lanterns are meticulously 
crafted in aluminium, 
thermoplastic or polished 
brass, making them lightweight, 
compact and easy to use. 

One candle can provide 
you with up to 9 hours' light, and 
the special candoil burning 
insert lasts even longer. 

Northern Lights lanterns 
come in four models, all tough 
enough to take on everything 
the Australian bush can dish out 
for a long, long time. 



For further information, please contact 
your local outdoors shop or call: 

Rucsac Supplies Pty Ltd 

A.C.N. 003 074 495 

Importers and Distributors of Equipment 
for Adventure 

PO Box 365, South Hurstville, NSW 2221 
Telephone: (02) 546 8455 Fax: (02) 546 3455 
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get a serious grip on adventure 

a. ■ • 

> \ _ 


, 

Eastern Mountain Centre, 
401 Riversdale Road, 
last Hawthorn, Vic 3123. 
Phone (03) 9882 7229 
Fax (03) 9882 9889 


SNOW COUNTRY SP 


• Vibram soles 

• great fit 
for the 
serious 
adventurer 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135 
Phone (03) 9720 4647 Fax (03) 9720 2538 



Eastern Mountain Contra is your one-stop gear shop! 

All the latest from Outgear and Macpac... 


Zamberlan 

Petzl 

Tatonka 

Merrell 

Scarpa 

J Rat 


Wild Country 
Boreal 
Edelrid 
Sigg 

One Planet 
Therm-a-Rest 


Artiach 

Everwarm 

Salomon 

Maxim 

Fairy down 

Thorlo 


MSR 

Cassin 

Trangia... 

a huge range 
of maps and 
much more... 



Eastern Mountain Centre, 401 Riversdale Road, East Hawthorn, Vic 31 23. Phone (03) 9882 7229. Fax (03) 9882 9889. 

























UNSURPASSED QUALITY AND ACCURAC 


WORLD’S BEST-SELLING COMPASSES 

from camping stores everywhere \ \ 

SHOCK PROOF • WATERPROOF • 5 YEAR WARRANTY 

(Tel (03) 9489 0766 Fax (03) 9481 5368 


Trade enquiries: Macson trading Company Pty Ltd, 









Designed with the 
Spirit of Adventure 



m unctional performance with minimum weight is what you get 
with Adventure Design tents. Floors use Waterloo 10,000mm 
waterproofing. Flysheets use Ultra 75, a rip-stop polyester that 
gives superior u.v resistance to conventional nylons. 


0 dventure Design Packs. 

The fabrics chosen are 
the best available for the 
purpose; Birkmyre canvas, 
Cordura Plus by Du Pont and 
YKK zips and sliders. 

All Adventure Design packs 
are designed and manufactured 
in Australia. 


dventure Desigr, 


designers and 
|l/y manufacturers. All of the products 
l ‘ ' I in our range are made of the highest 
quality materials and are designed for years 
of enjoyable, trouble free use. 

Adventure Designs confidently gives a lifetime 
guarantee against materials and workmanship 
faults for all our products. 

For a free colour catalogue of our products and 
your nearest stockist; write, phone or fax to: 


Above - Cross-section 
Special grade open cell foam 
is used for maxium performace 
and is free of any CFC’s. 


Adventure Designs 

P.O. Box 438, Flemington Vic 3031 FF| ,le Adventure Design Earth Mat is a bonded self inflating 

Phone: 03 9372 2555 Fax: 03 9372 2473 ' - ' mattress made from the latest materials. 




mm 


The outer is made from St ay fast® non slip polyester on both sides 

so you won V slip on your Earth Mat and it won’t slip on a nylon 

tent floor either. All Earth Mats come supplied with a nylon stuff jT a 

sack for easy transportation and repair kit. W 









equipment 



ne-person 

shelters 


Bivvy-bags and lightweight tents—a Wild survey 



a fellow member of a walking club 
to which I belonged in the early 
1970s was notable for having gone on a 
two-week walk in South-west Tassie with 
a 25 pound pack (about 11 kilograms, 
for the youngsters). His idea of shelter 
was a piece of canvas that he strung 
between a couple of trees. 

As applies to many other kinds of 
equipment, when buying a tent/biwy- 
bag there is a clear trade-off between its 
weight and its effectiveness. If you're as 
tough as this old-timer was, you don't 
need to read any further—just get 
yourself a sheet of heavy plastic to keep 
the worst of the weather off. I should 
add that this bloke was also notable for 
having been seen supplementing his diet 
by picking the leeches off his legs to add 
to his rice. Honestly. 

Let's assume that your goal is to 
minimise the weight you carry while 
having a shelter that is reasonably 
effective in keeping you and the weather 
apart. Most modem tents are pretty 
good at keeping you dry and comfort¬ 
able in bad weather (provided that you 
are reasonably sensible about where you 
pitch them). The problem is their weight. 

Modem two-person tents often weigh 
three or four kilograms by the time you 
include the pegs, bag, and so on. When 
wet, they weigh even more. Some 
people are quite happy to carry this sort 
of weight but others are not. One way to 
cut down the weight of your sleeping- 
quarters is to share the load with some¬ 
one, but this is not always possible (or desirable). 
Another is to buy a lightweight tent or a biwy- 
bag. 

A bivvy-bag is made from waterproof material 
and is usually of a sufficient size to accom¬ 
modate one person. You simply lay it on the 
ground (or snow) and climb in. These 'light¬ 
weight' one-person shelters were last surveyed 
by |ohn Chapman in the summer 1992 issue of 
Wild (no 43) and interested readers should refer 
to that article for a more detailed discussion of 
their advantages and disadvantages. Below, I 
comment on the measurements and ratings in 
the table, which lists those one-person shelters 
available at present. All the ratings shown in the 
table for the one-person tents relate to those for 
the bivvy-bags and do not reflect the perform¬ 


ance of larger 
this survey). 

If you are looking for a shelter weighing about 
two kilograms you'll find a fairly large number of 
bivvy-bags from which to choose, but relatively 
few tents. As a result, the following comments 
relate primarily to bivvy-bags. 

The materials used in all shelters entail 
a compromise between waterproofness 
(ability to prevent water getting in), jg 
breathability (ability to allow water 
vapour to get out), durability and 
weight. Most tents use a double-skin 


design (a waterproof outer fly sheet and 
a breathable inner with space between 
them) to obtain this balance. Bivvy-bags 
try to achieve the same effect with a 
single skin. All the bivvy-bags surveyed 
use a breathable material (such as Gore- 
Tex, Reflex or Milair) on top to reduce 
condensation. Some models use proofed 
nylon rather than a breathable material 
on the under side, which lowers the cost 
but can increase condensation since the 
'under side' of the bivvy-bag tends not to 
stay on the bottom as you move around 
while sleeping. The tents' ventilation is 
generally better than that of bivvy-bags, 
and full Gore-Tex (or other breathable 
material) bivvy-bags are as a rule better 
than half Gore-Tex ones. 

If to you weight is really important, 
you should be very wary of the weights 
claimed by manufacturers. Such claims 
often exclude essential items such as 
pegs and carry-bags while the discrepan¬ 
cies between the weights quoted and the 
reading you will get from a set of scales 
for some products can only be explained 
by gravitational anomalies! The weights 
shown in the table are of the biwy- 
bags/tents as supplied to the retailer 
(including pegs, bags, and other para¬ 
phernalia) to the nearest hundred grams. 
The total weights of the bivvy-bags 
surveyed vary considerably due largely 
to differences in the weights of the 
materials used for each model. Bags that 
use heavier materials are generally more 
durable and waterproof but are heavier 
overall and tend to be a little more prone to 
condensation. Some of the weights shown are 


points to watch 


Weight 

Measure it yourself to be sure that 
you're getting the benefits implied by the 
manufacturers figures. 

Materials 

Biwy-bags: Is it made from breathable material, entirely o 
in part? Tents: Is the fly made from polyester or nylon? 

Tape-sealed seams 

These are essential if you expect to be biwying in wet 
Insect-screen 

Handy for beating New Zealand's infamous sand-flies but 
unnecessary or even intrusive for some applications. 

Entrance 

Is it easy to get inside? Is it weatherproof? 
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Psychics can only see the future. 
YOU CAN WEAR IT. 


Moccasym 


Razor 


Hueco 


Asym™ shaped from heel to toe, neither This highly specialised shoe is efla sensitive, | For climbers pushing the enwope of tradition 

slipper matches the Moccasym’s skin-liB fit & has toe-to-instep Icing & 5.IO’l patented techniques & for intermediate level gym users, 

suction-like grabbing power. The design focuse^^mri™ tin tail slin^^^^^Ucing it the Blow-cut Hueco is a quantum leap forward, 
bm^eight over the big toe for maximum partner for sport climbing and comps. The patented Asym™ slingshot heel creates 

front point power. Extra thick leather, reinforced The Asym shape moulds feet into ideal the perfect fit for almost any foot shape. The 

elastic & full rands minimize stretch. Ideal for positions for powerful footwttfk. Science Hueco is the most comfortable shoe available 

bouldering, indoor & sport climbing, Friction™ lining keeps the foot in place. & performs like a pro in cracks and on edges. 

Bp s| ||| 5.10 now on the Internet: http :| / spelean. com. a u 1 ft / ftindex. 

Exel^^^^Bbuted in Australia by SpeHMT Ltd (ACN 002 574067). Ph: (02) 264 2994 Fax: (02) 264 2035 e-maM^^^^geko.com.au 



DMM The Master metal 
Magicians bring you a superb 

RANGE OF QUALITY CRAFTED 
CLIMBING HARDWARE 



Short Black? 

Now you can 
make it anywhere 
in just 90 secs! 

Easy to use on any camp 
stove or at home 
Lightweight &-compact 
- weighs zoogms 
Ideal Christmas gilt 
One year guarantee 



THE ROPE WASHER 



mm 


Rope Washing the 
easy way! Just put 
your rope inside the 
Dobi Rope Washer, 
add mild soap and 
water, and work the 
and forth 


The cunning 
revolving bristles 
in the Dobi Rope 
Washer help to 
gently remove 
grime, dirt and 
metal oxides 
from your rope. 
The Dobi is the 
easy way to clean 
your rope. 



dobi 
























for half-Gore-Tex bags; these weights will differ 
slightly in the (optional, and more expensive) 
full-Core-Tex versions. 

A few of the bivvy-bags surveyed do not have 
an insect-screen while with some it is an 
optional extra. If you are buying a bivvy-bag for 
mountaineering, snow-cave or emergency use, 
you can do without an insect-screen, but a 
screen will be handy in many areas if you plan 
to use the bivvy-bag in summer. 

To keep dry in bad weather you will have to 
close off the entrance to the bivvy-bag. For many 
people this can be unpleasantly claustrophobic. 
If you are likely to bivvy in bad weather it is 
worth looking for a bivvy-bag with tie loops. 
These enable you to prop up the hood of the 
bag and thus keep it off your face. Some bags 
also have peg loops which can be used to 
secure the bag to the ground so that the top side 
remains up and the under-side remains down. 

Most of the bivvy-bags surveyed have zip 
entrance closures on both the insect-screen 
and the bag itself. The size of the entrance varies 
significantly; some bags have zips that extend 
down the side while others open only at the top. 


A bag with a large entrance will be easier to get 
into and out of but may be more prone to 
leakage in bad weather. A large entrance may 
also make it a little easier to get an injured 
person inside in an emergency. Whatever the 
entrance closure, it is very important that you 
leave yourself enough space to breathe easily 
(lest your bivvy-bag become a body-bag). 

A lightweight tent will be much more 
comfortable than a bivvy-bag in bad weather, 
particularly on extended trips, if you do use a 
bivvy-bag in bad weather, the bigger it is, the 
better. A large bag will enable you to change 
clothes in bad weather while inside it and to 
drag your gear in with you. The disadvantage of 
larger size is, of course, increased weight. 

Most of the bivvy-bags surveyed have tape- 
sealed seams; a few do not. While seams which 
are not tape-sealed reduce the cost of the bag, 
this significantly reduces waterproofness. Bags 
without tape-sealing are not appropriate for all- 
weather use but may be suitable as sleeping-bag 
covers (in snow-caves) or for emergency use. 

A lightweight bivvy-bag may be well suited to 
use in a sheltered environment (such as a snow- 


cave or a hut) but quite unsuitable for use in 
heavy rain. A heavyweight bivvy-bag or a tent 
should keep you reasonably comfortable in 
either situation. The Range of use' rating 
indicates the range of weather conditions to 
which the particular bag/tent is suited and takes 
into account materials, overall construction and 
features such as insect-screens and tape-sealing. 
A three-bullet bag is not automatically 'better' 
than a one-bullet bag. If you are buying a bag 
solely for snow-cave use, a lightweight bivvy-bag 
may be the better choice. As a tent will usually 
be more comfortable than a bivvy-bag in heavy 
rain, these are rated accordingly. However, none 
of these tents/bivvy-bags are suited to extreme 
weather with strong winds or snow. 

Value’ is a subjective rating of what you get 
for your hard-earned money and takes into 
account the materials, construction and design 
features. It is not related to the rating for Range 
of use. The Value rating is based on the material 
combination shown in the table, and may vary 
for other material options (for example, full 
Gore-Tex). 

John Hillard 
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Even if you're just walking you 
want to be giving it 100 percent 
and your gear has to perform at 100 percent. 
Anything less takes away 
the moment of enjoyment. 


Garmont boots are madef^ 
Our market has its own unique 
Garmont has listened! 


You II also tind new technical features such as 
nature form latf shapes and special performance 
full grain leathers. 

f Tried and true Garmont technology such as 
ind Frameflex, Aquaproof & G.S.A cushioning is 

retained to ensure that you and your boots are in 
great shape at the other end of the trail. 


ghf here where you live, 
r^jsjand^preferences. 


The new Garmont "Down Under" collection is a result of 
the collective experiences of local bootmakers, tanners ar 
hikers, combined with the technical expertise s 
of the best in Italy. There are 11 models, from light 
hiking to mountaineering. 


To find out more about these exciting new boots and your nearest stockist, contact: Garmont in Australia 
Phone (02) 683-3195, Fax (02) 683-6365, PO Box 644 Gosford NSW 


WOW988 
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weighs 2300 grams. RRP $359 and $399, 
respectively. 

The Diamondback is a four-season, two- (or 
three) person tent that features two doors, each 
of which has a vestibule, and weighs 2900 
grams. RRP $499. 
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Screwdrivers and figures of eight 

A better way of tying and untying knots for 
canyoners, by Stephen Bunton 


So it's the canyoning season and you are doing 
some of the big ones, those that involve 50 metre 
abseils. No problem-you just tie two ropes 
together with a double fisherman's knot and they 
will reach and still allow you to pull them through 
the anchor to retrieve them. At the end of the 
day, however, when you're faced with the walk 
out (these are big ones too!) you don't want to be 
the one to carry a 100 metre length of wet rope. 
But unless you can untie the double fisherman's 
knot, that's what you're in for! A simple trick for 
untying these recalcitrant knots is to carry a short, 
stout screwdriver amongst the party. If blunted 
and used a bit carefully it damages the rope a lot 
less than the pig-stabber on your Swiss Army 
knife! 

An even more desirable alternative is to tie a 
much better-behaved knot: the figure of eight. 
This knot has other significant advantages over 
the double fisherman's. Besides being easier to 
untie at the end of the day, it has less chance of 
jamming. When weighted during the pull down it 
rotates and slides easily over the rock as shown in 
the diagram. 


There is one further thing to remember when 
pulling down abseils. When the rope is rigged 
through a sacrificial sling, pull on the bottom 
rope. If you pull on the top rope it will pinch the 
bottom rope and stop it from running freely. 
Don't forget that a single rope retrieval through a 
sacrificial sling will weaken the sling considerably; 

/ sling—you could be 


• Storm clouds 

The new waterproof parka by Mountain Designs, 
the Nimbo-Stratus, is intended for use in extreme 
conditions. Claimed to be equally at home in 
the snow and in South-west Tasmania, it is made 
from three-layer Gore-Tex throughout with even 
more durable Gore-Tex used on the heavy-wear 
areas of the elbows, shoulders and hips. A hood 
that can fold away into the collar is included. 
Other features are a double rain-flap (over the 
full-front zip), a roomy shoulder area, a longer 
back than front so that your rear end is pro¬ 
tected even when you are 
bending over, and zip- 
pered, cosy hand- 
warmer pockets. 
RRP $499. 


Also from MDs is the windproof Blizzard 
jacket, a garment which is not a substitute for a 
waterproof parka (although it should keep light 
snow and drizzle at bay for some time) but is 
intended to be an insulating layer. This 
lightweight jacket has extra protection on the 
elbows and shoulders to increase durability and 
includes a windproof hood (which folds out of 
the collar), two zippered hand-warmer pockets 
and a full-length front zip. The garment is cut 
with a slightly longer hem at the back. Seemingly 
suitable to be worn as an outer layer on cold, dry 
days or as a thermal layer beneath a parka, the 
Blizzard sells for RRP $249. 

• The roaring forties 

The Wilderness range of clothing for 1996 
includes garments made from new fabrics 
Tradewinds, Polartec 200 Power Stretch and Polartec 
300 Bipolar. Tradewinds is a durable, 288 denier 
peached nylon fabric that looks and feels like 
cotton but because of its Teflon HT stain- 
resistant finish does not soak up water like 
cotton and is easy to clean. The Globetrotter 


fully adjustable stow-away harness and a 26 litre 
detachable day pack—it seems to be ideally 
suited to overseas travellers with some trekking 
in mind. Two sizes (65 and 75 litres) are avail¬ 
able. RRP $3 89. Adventure Designs packs are 
available from most outdoors shops. 

• A pack a day... 

There are several new day packs from Berghaus. 
The Ember is a 20 litre polyester pack that opens 
at the top with a zip and includes a closed-cell 
foam back and a front pocket. RRP $49.90. Ten 
litres larger than the Ember but of basically the 
same style is the Flare— its main difference being 
a second zip pocket on the front. RRP $59.90. 
The Tor 18 is a nylon pack with a capacity of 18 
litres. This top-loading pack also includes a front 
pocket. RRP $49.90. The Tor 22, while slightly 
bigger than the Tor 18 at (you guessed it) 22 
litres, is essentially the same pack except that it 
has two side pockets rather than a front pocket. 
RRP $59.90. All Berghaus products are dis¬ 
tributed throughout Australia by Outdoor 
Agencies. 

Adventure Designs has produced three new 
styles of day packs. The Slinga has a capacity of 
31 litres and opens on top with a zip. With mesh 
pockets on the front and side, this Ripstop 
polyester pack sells for RRP $79.95. The 33 litre 
Zuma comes in either a Ripstop polyester ver¬ 
sion (RRP $79.95) or a canvas version (RRP 
$95). It, too, has a front pocket. Finally, there is 
the larger Motza (37 litres). It has two side 
pockets and is made from Ripstop polyester. 
RRP $85. 


P Don't hold 

New Australian company Adventure Designs has 
recently released three new tents for the 
outdoors market. The Fastback and Ridgeback are 
three-season models, both with a two-person 
capacity. The Fastback includes a single vestibule 
and weights only 1900 grams; the Ridgeback has 
a slightly larger inner area, two vestibules and 




• Enough to send you packing 

The Avon and Styx are two new rucksacks from 
Adventure Designs, each available in two sizes (65 
or 75 litres). There are two compartments and 
front- and lid pockets on the Avon; its main 
material is Cordura. RRP $259 ($269 for the 75 
litre model). The Styx also has front- and lid 
pockets but is made from canvas with Cordura 
reinforcement. RRP $285 ($295 for the 75 litre 
model). 


Adventure Designs travel pack, day pack and top¬ 
loading rucksack. Top right. Mountain Designs 
Nimbo-Stratus parka. Bottom right. Adventure 
Designs Fastback tent. 

The Tom Thumb I (one compartment) and the 
Tom Thumb II (two compartments) travel packs 
have a variety of features including a 26 litre 
detachable day pack, internal compression-straps 
to hold gear securely and an adjustable harness. 
Each travel pack is available with either a 65 or 
75 litre capacity. The Tom Thumb I sells for RRP 
$299 and the Tom Thumb II for RRP $339. 

Combining the features of rucksacks and 
travel packs, the Elvis is a top-loading and front¬ 
loading hybrid pack with two compartments, a 
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NALGENE Water and Fuel Bottles 


Nalgene 
bottles, jars 
and containers for 
every outdoor activity. 

Guaranteed tough. 
Guaranteed leak-proof. 


Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

Tel: (02) 438 2266 
Fax: (02) 438 2520 


ALP1NEA1RE 



NATURALLY GOOD FOOD FOR 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has been 
producing the finest outdoor 
foods, free of preservatives, MSG, 
artificial flavours or colours. As 
our reputation for quality and 
taste has grown, AlpineAire has 
fortified walkers, climbers and 
mountaineers in many of the 
world’s most remote places. 

‘When food tastes great above 
17 000 feet you know it’s high 
quality’—members of the 35th 
Anniversary Everest Assault 
party. 

AlpineAire Meatless Main Courses— 
Two Serves 

Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 
Pasta Roma 
Cheese Nut Casserole 
Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans and Rice 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES 

PH (02) 438 2266, FAX (02) 438 2520 


AlpineAire Seafood Main Courses— 
Two Serves 

Shrimp Newburg 
Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles and Cheese 
AlpineAire Soups 
Alpine Minestrone 

AlpineAire Breakfasts and Desserts 

Strawberries—Whole, freeze-dried 
Blueberry Pancakes 
Apple-blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Blueberry-honey Granola and Milk 
Apple Almond Crisp 

AlpineAire Side Dishes 

Potatoes and Cheddar with Chives 
Vegetable Mix 

FREE OF 

PRESERVATIVES, 

MSG, 

ARTIFICIAL 
FLAVOURS OR 
COLOURS 1 














We don’t settle for 
second best, so 
why should you? 

EK Ekcessories does not compromise 
on quality and consistency. Its range of 
recreational accessories is second to 
none. From the original cap straps, 
sun-glass straps, key clips, luggage 
tags, stash bags, ski line accessories, 
watch straps, leisure belts and sports 
lanyards, it will fulfil everyone’s 
expectations. 

Designed to meet a higher standard... 
Ours. 

I 

Imported and 
distributed by 

ASPIRING 
ENTERPRISES 
Tel: (09) 341 3592 
Fax: (09) 245 3545 



GPO Box 1900 


Canberra • ACT • 2601 
Join us on an exciting trek to 

K2 

Dolpo, Dhaulagiri, 
Kangchenjunga, Everest or Ladakh. 

Himalaya 

Many holidays to chose from. 
Send for information now! 

Ph: (06) 257 6494 Fax: (06) 257 2963 
Lie. No: 225/D/2 


Seconds Demo Stock Second-hand Discontinued Lines 


Sell all your unwanted adventure gear 



PH (03) 9894 4755 

96 Canterbury Rd Blackburn VIC 3130 


Vic's largest range < 

RECYCLED GEAI 



Range of garments is made from this new fabric; 
the Shirt features a hidden document pocket, 
the Shorts two zipped security-pockets, the Pants 
have deep hand-pockets and security pockets, 
and the jacket is insulated with Micro fleece and 
has hand pockets, a security pocket and a 
moleskin collar. RRP$119, $89, $129 and $229, 
respectively. 

Lava Legs are stretch pants made from 
Polartec 200 Power Stretch, a fabric with a non¬ 
pill nylon outer material and a velour inner 
material to wick moisture away from the body. 
With zippered back pockets, Lava Legs sell for 
RRP$139. 

Wilderness has replaced its Polartec 300 
range with garments made from the new 
Polartec 300 Bipolar, a fabric claimed to be the 
heaviest Polartec fleece around. New to the 
range and made from this fabric is the Salsa, a 
pullover which includes zippered hand-warmer 
pockets and a deeper neck for putting on faster. 
RRP$179. 

New for the cooler weather coming up is the 
Wilderness Voodoo Top, a windproof and warm 
pullover made from Windbloc and Polartec 100 
fabrics. It features a deep neck like the Salsa, 
zippered chest pockets, and thumb loops for 
those cold days. RRP$139. All Wilderness 
clothing is widely available in Australia. 

• If the shoe fits... 

The Cobar (Style 254) walking boot from Aus¬ 
tralian manufacturer Rossiter's is heavily based 
on one of its popular Rossi range of boots, the 
Bourke (Style 252)—the main difference being 
the colour (brown) and that there are no side 
panels. Some of the Cobar's main features in¬ 
clude a leather upper, Cambrelle lining and 
sturdy rubber sole; a pair of size eight weighs 
1200 grams. The Cobar is ideally suited for 
easy-moderate-terrain walking. RRP$145. 

Also from Rossiter's is the Adventurer (Style 
444), a much heavier and stronger-looking 
walking boot (1600 grams for a pair of size 
eight). Better suited to tougher conditions by 
virtue of its construction, the Adventurer fea¬ 
tures a leather upper, leather and suede lining 
and a heavy rubber sole. RRP $175. Rossiter's 
walking boots are widely available from out¬ 
doors shops and disposal shops. 

• ...wear it! 

Four models of Brasher walking boots were 
reviewed in Equipment in Wild no 56. More 
recently. Brasher has released the Fellmaster 



Brasher Fellmaster GTX racing c 


CTX, a boot of which the upper material is 
neither entirely leather nor Cordura but a 
composite of both. This combination should 
give an extremely comfortable boot The boot is 
further enhanced by the use of a Gore-Tex lining 
which adds waterproofness. A pair of size nine 
boots weighs 1160 grams, and sells for around 
$260. The Lady Fellmaster CTX, a women's 
version of the same boot, is also available. These 
boots are distributed in Australia by Spelean and 


you can try them on (if not take them fell¬ 
running!) in major outdoors shops. 

Other products of note, also distributed by 
Spelean, are the Petzl Duo headlamp and the 
Robens Grey FUghlander tent. Further information 
on the Petzl Duo can be gleaned from the 
Equipment Survey of headlamps in Wild no 59. 
The Grey Highlander is a two-three person, 
four-season tent that weighs 3800 grams and 
has an RRP of $650. 

tmsnmnnB m 


• Here I am 

Available from Snowgum shops is the Carmin 
CPS45 CPS receiver. It is able to store 250 way- 
points, is waterproof, and being powered by 
four AA penlight batteries is suitable for carrying 
in a rucksack. The CPS45 can also be powered 
from your car battery. And when a location is 
stored, the receiver can let you know the time 
of sunrise and sunset at that location as well! 
RRP $869. 

• Sticky sleeping 

The Adventure Designs Stay fast Earth Mat is a self- 
inflating mattress with a non-slip surface which 
should prevent you sliding off your mat while 
you're asleep. (If you've ever camped on a slope, 
you'll know what we mean!) The mats are 
available in four styles: the Lightweight 3 A (25 
millimetres thick, 122 centimetres long and 
weighing 610 grams), RRP $74.50; the Light¬ 
weight Long (25, 183 and 890), RRP $92.30; the 
Standard Long (35, 185, and 1195), RRP $110; 
and the Camper Deluxe (45, 193 and 1650), 
RRP $ 143.50. Each mat is supplied with a repair 
kit, spare valve and a stuff sack. 

• More spats 

Further to the Equipment Survey in Wild no 58 
on gaiters, Berghaus has introduced the Alpine 
Gaiter, a nylon gaiter with a full-length zip for 
ease of putting on and taking off. It features an 
elasticised draw-cord that can be looped under 
your boot and has a small hook that can be 
attached to your laces—this should hold the 
gaiter securely on your boot, Available in two 
sizes, the Alpine Gaiter sells for RRP $29.90. 

• Cooking out the back 

There are now two new versions of the popular 
Outback Oven which first appeared on the 
shelves more than four years ago. The original 
Outback Oven, the Plus Ten, utilised a 25 centi¬ 
metre, Teflon-coated baking-dish/frying-pan. 
The new Plus 8 has a smaller 20 centimetre 
dish/pan, saving around 200 grams. The other 
new model, the Outfitter, comes with a 30 
centimetre dish/pan, a non-Teflon-damaging 
spatula, and a polypropylene cutting board. 
Distributed throughout Australia by Spelean, 
they sell for RRP $75 and RRP $120, 
respectively. 

• Go crazy 

The Psychopath is a new harness from Australian 
manufacturer Wild Stuff. Designed primarily for 
canyoning, abseiling and aid climbing, it is 
probably a bit bulky for free rockclimbing. The 
wide, padded waist belt is well suited to 
applications involving long periods of dangling 
and the adjustable leg loops should also add to 
its comfort and range of use. The harness comes 
in its own mesh bag with draw-cord, is available 
at most outdoors shops and costs RRP $119. O 

Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcome for possible review in this 
department. Written items should be typed, indude recommended 

the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 
WAX FOR 
LEATHER BOOTS 

A non-softening wax containing no 
animal oils or greases. Use 
regularly with confidence for 
maximum protection and longer- 
lasting leather. 

Tests show that Nikwax products 
enhance the wet-weather 
performance of all types of leather. 
For more information contact 

Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 9793 4288 Fax (03) 9794 0750 


NIKWAX 

LEAD BY INNOVATION 


SUUNTO 
COMPASSES 
YOUR BEST 
FRIEND IN 
THE BUSH 

When you’re finding your way in 
unfamiliar terrain, you need a trusty 
companion. Every Suunto compass has 
the reliability that comes from years of 
good breeding. 

Look for the steady, fast, needle 
action of Suunto’s easy-to-read 
compass faces. See the accuracy and 
durability of a Suunto compass, the 
specially selected materials, jewelled 
bearings, tungsten steel components 
and superior finish. Feel and compare 
Suunto’s anatomical design. 

You’ll see why more and more 
people depend on Suunto. No 
companion is more reliable. 

SUUNTO 

Suunto compasses are proudly distributed by 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd. 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 9793 4288 Fax (03) 9794 0750 


Spirit of the 
Great Outdoors 



TATONKA 


Quality Outdoor Gear 


For more information about the 
complete range of products, 
please contact: 

Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd, 
6 Dunn Crescent, 
Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
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Environmentally Friendly Sleeping Bags 


For the first time, the Sleeping Bag you 
buy for a long and restful night’s sleep 
can help preserve the earth ... 



1. PET Plastic beverage bottles 
are collected. Bottles are 
hygienically cleaned, 
separated and inspected to 
ensure complete purity. 


i 



2. The bottles are crushed and 
granulated, followed by a 
thorough and hygienic wash 
■ process. 


3. The flakes are melted and extruded into first 
grade quality polyester fibre. Melting 
temperature is about 250°C, ensuring the utmost 
purity. The fibre is so clean that r^cycled PET 
bottles are being used to make food containers 



and apparel fabrics. 



Sleeping Bap 

36 Green Street, Thomastown, Victoria 3074 
Telephone: 


4. The soft, resilient fibre is 
then manufactured into 
sleeping bags. 


g 44 
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Fax: 


(03) 9466 1587 
(03) 9466 1811 
(03) 9464 1306 
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Don't miss the big Kathmandu 
25th Anniversary Easter Sale 
March 23 - April 14 

Here's your chance to save on some great gear! 

25th Anniversary Easter Sale Specials include: 

Kathmandu Travel Packs and Kathmandu Goose Down 
Sleeping Bags 25% off (if they are both purchased in the same transaction) 

Big reductions on Marmot and Husky Jumpers 
Polypropylene Long Sleeve Tops and Long Johns $19.95 
Kathmandu Goose Down Sleeping Bags 20% off 
Randonnee and Randonnee Sympatex Boots 20% off 
Boreal Rock Boots 25% off selected models 
Teva Sports Sandals 25% off all models 
All Kathmandu Tents 40% off 
Fairydown Tents (old models) 30% off 
Selected Kathmandu Daypacks 20% off 
Microfleece Shirts $79.50 
Be quick for more savings in-store! 


















reviews 




Important new books assess the impact of logging 


;; 


orests to 
the fore 


BOOKS 

• Fashioning Australia's Forests 

by )ohn Dargavel (Oxford University Press, 
1995, RRP $39.95). 

As the demands placed on our forest estate by 
industry and conservationists escalate, the fate of 
our forests attracts environmental debate more 
than any other issue. 

)ohn Dargavel is a forester, but he does not 
accept the orthodoxies of the native-forest 
industry. 

Fashioning Australia's Forests is a strange 
amalgam of sophistication and naivete. The 
sophistication is evident in the detailed statistical 
material. The naivete is seen in the author's 
repeated acceptance of the 'official line' even 
when it has been publicly discredited. 

An example of this is Dargavel's uncritical 
statement that Victoria has protected its rain 
forests—only able to be claimed because the 
Department of Conservation & Natural Re¬ 
sources has adopted a definition of rain forest 
which is not accepted by the scientific com¬ 
munity and which defines rain forests almost out 
of existence. 

The naivete is also shown when Dargavel 
expresses the hope that forest issues can be 
resolved by allowing the local people of each 
forest region to sort them out. In one forest 
region shots were recently fired at conservation¬ 
ists; cars have been rammed-and more: in the 
light of these events Dargavel's hope seems to 
be completely misplaced. 

His views deny the genuine interest we 
Australians have in our forests. However, the real 
problem with the consultative model he 
espouses for dispute resolution is that forest 
departments such as Victoria's DCNR control 
the information to be used in such a process and 
have shown a willingness to manipulate data so 
as to reach an outcome which suits their pro¬ 
logging agenda. 

This book should have issued a challenge to 
our forest administration. But it contains little 
about the serious problem of regeneration 
failure in East Cippsland, the silencing of leading 
scientists and the concealment of important 
information from the public by forestry agencies. 

The book is filled with research although in 
this regard it is important to remember that 
Dargavel's expertise is in forestry and so it is 
scarcely surprising that his economic analysis is 
inadequate. (The evidence is now clear that the 
logging of native forests is being subsidised, 
revealing that there is not even a sound eco¬ 
nomic argument for what is occurring.) 

There is also a great deal in this book 
regarding the history of our forests. 1 would have 
preferred a wider historical overview: is it not 
relevant that Australia had the tallest trees in the 
world and that these were systematically 
destroyed? And could not the effect of forest 


destruction on rainfall, carefully documented in 
such places as the Strzeleckis over many 
decades, have been important to the work? 

Nevertheless, in moving towards forest 
conservation and in being prepared to listen to 
all points of view, John Dargavel has had the 


• Woodchips or Wildlife—the case against 
logging our native forests 

by Barry Traill (Victorian National Parks 
Association, 1995, RRP $10). 

Barry Traill is a zoologist who has been at the 
forefront of forest conservation in Victoria for 
many years. 

In this excellent book he marshals the key 
arguments against logging our native forests, 
especially from a Victorian perspective; the 


courage to question the prevailing wisdom in the 
native-forest timber industry. For a forester, this 
is significant although he is careful not to 
espouse green' arguments openly. This work 
further advances the case for forest conser- 
ition. Fashioning Australia's Forests is an import- 


The Tarkine-Endangered Wilderness 

compiled by Rob Blakers (Wilderness Soci¬ 
ety, 1995, RRP $19.95). 

There is something about the classic 
Tasmanian wilderness publications-they are 
among the best of their type in the world. 
The Tarkine may be slim (40 pages) and 
have a soft cover, but this approximately 
A4-sized book is of rare quality. The 
photos simply take your breath away. 
Design and reproduction are first rate and 
the brief text, by Bob Brown and Jamie 
Kirkpatrick, perfectly complements the 
photos. 

The Tarkine really is a beautiful and 
unique wilderness as this book so amply 
demonstrates. It must be saved. By 
buying this outstanding book (all profits 
go to the campaign to save the Tarkine) 
you will help to play your part in its 
preservation. 

Chris Baxter 
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When the track gets tough, 
the tough get into.. 



S PORT 

COMFORT 

By ^^10 


HIKE - The ultimate insoles for all outdoor activities! 

Reduce the harmful effects of impact stress! 

Impact waves travel up the leg, placing stress upon ankle, knee, hip and spine. 
SPORT COMFORT IMPLUS™ is made from a revolutionary open-cell foam, combining 
shock-absorption and total foot comfort. 

• Light • Durable • Washable • Comfortable 

Performance enhancing insoles! 

‘Available at Paddy Pallin, Kathmandu, Scout Outdoor, Mountain Designs and all good outdoors specialists and leading pharmacies. 
Trade enquiries: Alan Ball Agencies Pty Ltd. Ph: (03) 9763 2044. Fax: (03) 9763 2220 









result is a powerful case and the best of the 
many recent publications on logging. 

You will find all the key data and arguments 
here including the most up-to-date scientific 
material. 

In part the new information is the result of 
recent research into the age of tree ferns, with 
carbon dating showing that some are many 
centuries old—possibly over 1000 years-and 
therefore among the oldest plants in Australia's 
forests. Tree ferns are mostly eliminated from 
logging areas and cannot re-establish on 50-80 
year logging cycles, just one example to show 
that the native-forest timber industry line that 
'we grow it all back' is a myth. 

Also covered in detail are the effects of 
logging on our water-supplies, which have had 
little attention from the media: we lose up to 
half the water from an old-growth forest when it 
is logged because regrowing forest transpires 
water at a much higher rate. 

There is an excellent section on the eco¬ 
nomics of logging as well as all the detail on the 
good news that plantation timber makes native- 
forest logging unnecessary. 

The text is well supported by photographs, 
maps and diagrams. 

Whether for use in schools or for the general 
reader, this is a publication that will have wide 
appeal. For anyone interested in forest issues it 
will be a major resource. It is the first of the 
VNPA's new series of 'Environment Papers' and 
is an outstanding way to begin. 

BW 

• The Greens 

by Bob Brown and Peter Singer (Reed, 1996, 
RRP $14.95). 

In this federal election year it is interesting to 
reflect on the most vibrant political movement in 
the world today: the greens. There are now 
green parties in more than 60 countries and 
Australia is at the forefront of green politics, with 
green representatives in the Parliaments of 
several States as well as the Commonwealth. 

The phenomenon of the rise in green politics is 
worth considering; it seems to be a natural 
response to the self-destructiveness of Western 
civilisation. 

Bob Brown is well known to readers of Wild 
as the leader of the Franklin campaign and, more 
recently, as leader of the Australian Greens. 
Peter Singer is Australia's best-known philo¬ 
sopher, whose book Animal Liberation started a 
world wide movement. Both have written 
successful books before; the fact that they have 
written one together gives this book a credibility 
which demands a hearing. 

Brown and Singer have written an ideal 
introduction to green politics. It deals with the 
factors which gave rise to the greens; it recounts 
the history of their rise; and it sets out their 
charter. Issues of green economics, fairness and 
the specific things the greens are offering are 
discussed in a context relevant to all Australians. 

BW 

• The Noblest Stone—Carnarvon National 
Park 

by Chris Bell (Australian Geographic, 1995, RRP 
$34.95). 

The Noblest Stone is one of the first books 
published by Australian Geographic since the 
enterprise was sold for a reported $42 million by 
founding publisher Dick Smith to a major national 
media group. If this book is anything to go by it's 
still very much a case of 'business as usual'. The 
quality of this publication is at the upper end of 
what is currently available in Australia. 

The Noblest Stone is a large-format, soft-covered 
book of 96 pages. Its author, Chris Bell, is 
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known to Wild readers for 
his outstanding photos of 
Tasmanian wilderness. He 
has brought the same skills 
to what is essentially a 
collection of very superior 
photos of this well-known 
Queensland National Park. 
The varied subject matter of 
the photos and Bell's ex¬ 
pertise ensure excellent res¬ 
ults. His short text is an en¬ 
gaging first-hand account of 
a 14-day sojourn in this in¬ 
teresting region. 


White Water and Sea 
Kayaking 

by Kent Ford (Human 
Kinetics, 1995, RRP $22.95). 

This basic and easy to read little book has 


: inspiring photographs and lots of good 
general information which will be very useful 
to those just getting into the sport. 

Ford is well known as a top performer in 
kayaking with a huge range of experience, so 
1 was a bit disappointed that there is no 
mention whatsoever of Canadian canoes or 
technique—but perhaps Ford is saving these 
for a later volume. 

The section on equipment is quite 
thorough and the sections on technique and I 
safety cover all the basic areas though not ii 
great detail. 

~ le main purpose of the book seems to 
a inspire the novice paddler and to 
provide all the essential information 
without going into great detail. This it does 
well, with the appendix providing a good 
list of contacts and further sources of 
information. 

The chapter on the best places to 
kayak worldwide, including Ford's list of 
his favourite ten rivers, may well be of 
interest to experienced paddlers seeking 
new frontiers. 

John Wilde 

• We the Earth 

by Katherine Scholes and Shane 
Nagle (Hill of Content, 1995, 

RRP $20). 

In this book Katherine 
Scholes examines the impact 
of humans on the environ¬ 
ment through her creative 
and thought-provoking poetry. 

The concepts of overpop¬ 
ulation, excessive consump¬ 
tion of resources and the 
subsequent disruption of the 


environment are presented as a progression 
through successive generations of life on earth 
and as a move away from harmony with nature 
('Mother Earth') to a changed and damaged 
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What's Hew 
From Hema 



nee Guaranteed 



The Wilderness Equipment 
product you choose 
today is the result of 15 
years' manufacturing 
experience with modem 
materials and equipment. 

But what actually matters is 
"How well does it work?" Lih 
you, we require durable, 
efficient function in adverse 
conditions. If you're wet, 
we’re wet. 


Every product is made in « 
Australia. The WE logo and 1 
the Gore-Tex diamond are j 

your guarantee. Go for it! J 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Bax 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 



Talce the disease out 
of the water with 

Puritabs 


Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upse 
caused by water-borne disease.. .treat your i 
water with Puritabs, the effervescent wate 



• Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., 
Puritabs wipes out micro-organisms in water. 
One tablet purifies one litre of water in 10 
minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 


• Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets 
in foil) from leading retail pharmacies, 
camping and disposal stores and Scout 
Outdoor Centres. 


• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve 
rapidly. Foods, beverages and concentrates 
prepared with such water are unchanged in 
flavour or appearance. 


For further information please contact: 

Unit 20, 7 Packard Ave Castle Hill NSW 2154. 
Telephone: (02) 899 3614 Facsimile: (02) 680 3274 
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Wilderness Equipment's 

walking to work. 
























Stuck on 
STAYTEK- 

6 6 For over a year, we worked with the fabric mills to design this new 

CUSTOMIZED, NO-SLIP FABRIC FOR THERM-A-REST® MATTRESSES. TEXTURIZING THE 
YARNS PRODUCES MICROSCOPIC FIBERS THAT INCREASE THE GRIP OF STAYTEK. SO 
YOU STAY ON YOUR MATTRESS.? ? DOUG JACOT, PRODUCTION MANAGER. 


Serious ornithologists and casual bird-watchers 
alike will find this new edition of Field Guide to 
the Birds of Australia an invaluable reference. 

More than 2000 coloured illustrations by 
Nicolas Day accompany distribution maps, 
drawings of distinguishing features and field 
information, and include charts indicating 
identification features. The comprehensive field 
notes give details of size, voice and habitat as 
well as a description of both mature and 
immature birds. And for those whose thirst for 
knowledge of our fine feathered friends is 
unquenched by all this, there is more informa¬ 
tion (ranging from family traits to breeding 
habits, as well as suggestions for further reading) 
to be gleaned from the pages at the back of this 
handbook. 

SB 



L 6 NOW, THE MATTRESS FABRIC COATINGS ARE FAR BETTER THAN THEY WERE 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. ALSO, OUR FOAM IS SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO PRODUCE A 
LIGHTER, BUT THICKER MATTRESS. AND ALL THERM-A-REST MATTRESSES HAVE TO 
PASS AT LEAST 15 DIFFERENT TESTS BEFORE WE PACKAGE THEM. $0 WE GIVE EACH 
MATTRESS A LIFETIME GUARANTEE.? ? PETE HAGGERTY, RESEARCH ENGINEER. 

Whatever it takes to keep you on your mattress and 

PUT MORE COMFORT AND INSULATION BETWEEN 
YOU AND THE HARD, COLD GROUND, 
WE'RE WORKING ON IT. 


your mattress to the best seat in 
camp. Therm-a-Rest’R™ Chair. 


The Original. Now with non-slip Staytek. 

And still the only bonded 
self-inflating mattress made in the U.S.A. 


JHERMARESJ 


Distributed by: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 


• North-east Victoria—An Explorer's 

by Chris McLaughlin (Macstyle, 1995, RRP 
$18.95 from Macstyle, 20 Station St, Sandring¬ 
ham, Vic 3191). 

The folk at Macstyle, namely Chris and 
Yvonne McLaughlin, have done it again. Their 
new book takes us to that wonderful comer of 
Victoria in which everything seems to have 
happened or be happening. The variety of 
landscapes found in north-east Victoria; its 
history, scenery, people and adventure 
opportunities—all are discussed in this new 
book which helps to make sense of them all. 

When I read Chris McLaughlin's book on my 
verandah in Newcastle all my memories of 
childhood family holidays in the region came 
back to me and I longed once more to explore 
'the North-east'. The book has excellent sketch 
maps. It deals with aspects of the area's history: 
gold, bushrangers, cattlemen and explorers. It 
looks at heritage towns such as Chiltem, river 
towns such as Wangaratta and at the High 
Country—Mt Buffalo and Mt Bogong. Scenic 
drives, bushwalks, picnic areas, accommodation 
and ski resorts are all included. I particularly 
liked the coverage given to the bushwalks from 
each town in the region. Maps, photos, sketches 
and information snippets add to the book's 
appeal. 

No one book can do total justice to such a 
region and McLaughlin's book is quick to 
suggest that further information be obtained 
from each centre visited. This book puts the 
region into perspective, gives an overall view, 
connects the wide variety of locations and 
activities and inspires further exploration. If you 
intend to visit this fascinating part of Australia 
don't leave home without North-east Victoria- 
Art Explorer's Guide. 

Greg Powell 


MUSIC 


• Southern Mystique 

by Simon Lewis (Simon Lewis Productions, 
1995, RRP $20 [cassette! or $28 ICD1 
including postage and packaging from Simon 
Lewis Productions, PO Box 533, Ocean Grove, 
Vic 3226). 

Simon Lewis is one of a growing band of 
musicians who find inspiration in our wild places; 
in this case the Otway and Port Campbell 
National Parks on Victoria's south-west coast. 

This album reflects the time Lewis has spent 
in the region; the music has a gentle ambience, 
prominently featuring piano. It incorporates 
recordings of the distinctive sounds of bushland 
and of the ocean. O 

BW 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Australian Made Sleeping Bags 


0.'StI 


Why ROMAN Is The Best 



The 

ERGONOMIC 
Design Story 


WIDER AT SHOULDER 

for greater comfort 

COWL SHAPED HOOD 

for greater warmth& 


(Patent Application Number PM8830) 

Roman ‘Ergonomic’ design has more fully them 
ever before matched sleeping bags to human 
requirements. Another world first for ‘ROMAN’. 
The two areas where people feel the 
cold most are their feet and shoulders. 


We have provided a double layer of insulation at the shoulders of the hooded bags and for greater comfort have further 
widened the shoulders. 


For greater thermal efficiency at the foot of the bag we have added an extra 30% fill. In addition to adding extra insulation the 
bags have been slightly tapered, which leaves plenty of space for the legs to move freely while removing all excess airspace. 
The drawcord hood too has also been shaped to increase both it’s thermal efficiency and comfort. 


The INSIDE Story - 33% Extra Fibres - No extra weight! 

The FIBRE Story 

ROMAN has blended various thickness fibres together to maximise their most important qualities: Loft and Resilience, 
Weight and Temperature Control. In other words, ROMAN has created the recipe for the perfect fill. 

The Roman Fibre Exclusive (Patent Application Number PN4075) 

Sleeping Bags using man-made filling as the insulating medium have conventionally been made from single thickness (Denier) 
fibres. Denier is the weight in grams of 9000 metres of 
the fibre. 

After extensive research we have established that we can further enhance the insulation properties of the coarser (5-7 denier) 
and the finer (3-4 denier) fibres by blending them together. 

All ROMAN Australian made sleeping bags contain Enhanced Insulation Differential Denier Fibre Blends* which gives better 
loft, resilience, insulation and compactability. This cannot be obtained by using individual denier fibres by themselves. 

For Example, We have blended:- 


Du Pont® Thermolite® together 
with 

• Single hole super fine fibres an excellent 
insulator. 

• The super fine fibres gives extremely high 
density pads. 


Du Pont® Quallofil® 7 

• The 7 hole fibre traps and holds body heat. 
It relofts magnificently time and time 
again. 

• Tough tested in some of the worlds most 
rugged conditions. 



Du Pont Thermolite Du Pont Quallofil 7 'ROMAN blend of Du-Pont® Thermolite® 

and Du-Pont” Quallofil 7 
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TREK Series 


• performance 

• value 

• appearance 

• durability 

• safety 

• ease of use 
. technology 

. manufacture 

• after sales service 

and has been judged to be 
internationally competitive. 


All TREK Sleeping Bags come with new 
patented cordless neck muff collar for 
greater warmth and comfort. 

All Treks also available in “Extra Large”. 


Lite Trek with hood 


Trek with hood 


Super Trek with hood 


Temperature: rjjjJ, lj$ 

Size: Generous Adult 
Design: Ergonomic 
Total Weight: 1.75kg ± 

Fill: Blend of Du Pont® 
Thermolite® with 
Quallofil® 7 and 
Micro-Fibre, 
Double-Walled 
Price: $169 


For the super serious camper. 
Will keep you super warm 
...even on the coldest of nights. 

Insist on getting the genuine 
ROMAN article. 


Temperature: 

Size: 

Total Weight: 
Fill: 


Temperature: 
Size: 
Design: 
Total Weight: 
Fill: 


Ergonomic 


1.20kg ± 


Generous Adult 
Ergonomic 
1.50kg ± 

Blend of Du Pont® 
Thermolite® with 
Quallofil® 7 
$139 


Also ergonomically designed with greater comfort and 
warmth for the serious trekker/camper. 


Ergonomically designed and light for easy carrying. 
This bag will keep on keeping on. 
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e mother of 
all debates 


Should we or shouldn't we? 


# 'n her article 'Walking the Fine Line' ( Wild no 
59) Tracey Diggins makes a forceful argument 
for the proposed Tasmanian World Heritage Area 
Track Management Strategy and permit system. 
Like motherhood, one is tempted to lend automatic 
support—but should we? 

The proposal for a World-Heritage-Area-wide 
permit system is not new and has been the subject 
of discussion and consultation since 1992. 
However, what I have found disturbing about the 
consultation process to date is the way the 
numerous issues and problems that have been 
raised about a proposed permit system have been 
largely dismissed as something to be solved in the 
future. To my mind, seeking approval in principle 
for the proposed permit system before the 
feasibility studies have been carried out is a very 
questionable management approach. Let's not 
underestimate the potential ramifications of the 
proposed permit system. It would require one to 
obtain a permit to enter something like 20 per 
cent of the land area of Tasmania, with a new 
permit required each time you enter the area. 1 
imagine that a similar proposal for a permit system 
to enter 20 per cent of Victoria or New South 
Wales would create quite a few ripples. 

1 note with interest that the principal consultant 
for the Track Management Strategy, Martin 
Hawes, prefers to walk solo as he finds that even 
the social structure of a bushwalking party spoils 
his appreciation of the wilderness. He is perfectly 
entitled to this personal view. However, to deny a 
considerable number of people the experience 
altogether so that a few can experience it a little 
more finely is to my mind not only selfish but in 
the 1990s quite unrealistic. By all means let us 
guard against overcrowding in our wilderness 
areas but I would be very disturbed if the Track 
Management Strategy was unduly influenced by 
exclusionist philosophies. 

I am also rather puzzled by the lead photograph 
(an aerial view of Cradle Mountain). Certainly 
bushwalking tracks are visible in the photograph. 
However, the view of the tracks has been taken 
from the worst possible perspective, one that 
emphasises the tracks but is not seen by the great 
majority of visitors. These tracks are long- 
established tracks, now hardened and enjoyed by 
large numbers of people each year. Is Tracey 
Diggins suggesting that these tracks are essentially 
undesirable because they are visible from one 
extreme viewpoint? Again, 1 detect a certain 
antipathy to human activity in the wilderness. 

1 do not wish to play down the very significant 
problems with track and campsite erosion in some 
parts of Tasmania's World Heritage Area. I also 
accept that, ultimately, some form of control on 
visitor numbers is probably inevitable. However, I 
would hope that whatever system is adopted is 
simple and fair and recognises that human 
presence and some signs of human activity in 
wilderness areas are legitimate. 1 would also hope 
that the process would not be controlled by those 
with extreme interpretations of wilderness. We all 


want to protect the wilderness but we should not 
ignore the potential for bureaucratic excess that 
permit systems may bring. 

Graham Wootton 

Momington, Tas 

The photograph referred to above was submitted to 
Wild not by Tracey Diggins but by another author in 
conjunction with another article. Editor 

• Call of nature 

I found Quentin Chester's article Bringing the Bush 
to Book' (The Wild Life, Wild no 56) very interest¬ 
ing, as was the letter in response to this article by 
Ross Brownscombe (Wildfire, Wild no 58). 

1 tend to agree with Mr Brownscombe that 
Wild, as Australia's leading outdoor magazine, is 
not doing enough to promote Australian nature 
writing. Whilst 1 greatly enjoy your magazine, I 
find that the articles do not usually penetrate 
beyond the physical aspects of the human 
encounter with nature. In choosing to emphasise 
these issues, Wild is consequently ignoring the 
claims of a more contemplative, perceptive and 
sensitive response to nature. It is these qualities 
which characterise the writings of Peter Matthies- 
sen, Barry Lopez, Annie Dillard and others men¬ 
tioned by Messrs Chester and Brownscombe, and 
which are not greatly apparent in the articles you 
choose to publish. 

I believe that Wild should redress this imbalance 
by including frequent examples of 'nature writing'. 
After all, unless one is a glutton, there is a limit to 
the number of adventures one can have (either 
personally or vicariously through the pages of 
Wild) without being moved to ponder on 
fundamental moral and philosophical questions 
tied up with our relationship with nature. I have 
found that good 'nature writing' can provide an 
added and more satisfying dimension from which 
to appreciate the human experience of nature. I 
look forward to seeing more nature writing in 
future issues of Wild. 

Martin Beveridge 

Harris Park, NSW 

I was surprised not to see the Editor's italics 
appear in response to the letter of Ross 
Brownscombe (Wildfire, Wild no 58), who 
accused Wild of not nurturing young writers. I 
think that Wild has done more than its share to 
provide a forum for outdoor writers but I imagine 
Wild publishes the best of what it receives. I just 
suspect that there are insufficient writers of 
sufficient calibre who have been forthcoming with 
articles of the genre mentioned. 

I am glad that Quentin Chester has a regular 
column, he writes well and I sincerely hope that 
his inspiration doesn't dry up. Certainly Wild and 
Rock can take a lot of credit for the support they 
gave Greg Child before his move offshore and 
consumption by the infinitely larger American 
market of magazine readers. Perhaps Mr 
Brownscombe hasn't heard of him, but Greg 



Child is without doubt the best English-language 
mountain writer of the last decade. He is 
eloquent, honest and understated and yet he 
manages to keep you on the edge of your seat. 
He mostly writes about the way he feels when he 
climbs, none of that competitive or technological 
hairy-chested nonsense that Mr Brownscombe so 
rightly dislikes. Admittedly, Child's writing is 
about climbing on the world stage—that is, 
overseas—and therefore some people may not be 
familiar with his work. People may argue that 
writing about Yosemite and the Himalayas does 
not constitute an Australian writing tradition but 
his writing was certainly nurtured here. 

Stephen Bunton 
Mt Stuart, Tas 

• An odour in the air 

What a selfish letter from David Wanless (Wild¬ 
fire, Wild no 59) in response to Wild' s review of 
The Abels (Reviews, Wild no 57). 

Everyone has as much right to the bush as the 
writer provided they practise minimal-impact 
techniques. He sounds as though he thinks only 
those seeking 'inspiration, solitude, peace and 
beauty' need contemplate a wilderness experi¬ 
ence. In so doing he excludes those who also 
enjoy such admirable pursuits as cross-country 
skiing, nature study, photography, mountain bik¬ 
ing, navigation and fishing, as well as the more 
athletic who pursue the physical challenges of 
tiger-walking and peak bagging. 

I would also contend that tiger walkers and 
peak baggers have a lesser impact on the 
environment than their bushwalking counterparts 
because of necessity they travel fast, quiet and 
light, in small groups (often individually) with less 
camping, fires and defecation. 

So how do they '[reduce] everyone else's 
pleasure', David? As a keen bushwalker and 
jogger I will often combine the two. Recently 1 
ran the track from Bournda to Kianning Bay near 
Tathra on the south coast of New South Wales. 
This was a fantastic 'wilderness' experience 
involving lots of mini peak bagging in and out of 
pristine bays and magnificent spotted gum forest. 
Because 1 was moving quickly and quietly 1 was 
able to see much wildlife including echidnas, 
goannas, snakes and wallabies—a far cry from the 
last time 1 walked the track in a party of four 
taking six hours and seeing very little wildlife. 
This time around it only took a little over an hour 
and, David, I didn't damage the environment; 
nor did I reduce the pleasure of the two walkers 
who saw me for all of ten seconds (although I 
may have left an odour in the air). I do care for 
the country I 'race' across; and I definitely don't 
care for computer games. 

john Dunn 
Wagga Wagga, NSW 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name and address 
for verification). A selection will be published in this column. 
Letters of less than 200 words are more likely to be printed. Write 
to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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At Wilderness we make it 
our business to produce 
itdoor clothing as if our 
[lives df 



clothing as if o 
lepended on it. 


4 \ \\ 


For a sneak preview of 
our 1996 winter range 
call for a free catalogue, 
0800 555 722 nz 
1800 553 790 au 

or 

email wilderness@macpac.co.nz 



^WILDERNESS 


Advanced Outdoor 
Clothing Systems 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Instructor Training Course 


The course includes training in; 


Are you over 21 and 
interested in a challenging 
career working with young 
people in the outdoors? 

We are offering a one-year 
course for trainee 

instructors. 

Previous experience is not 
essential; an interest in the 
outdoors and education is! 

• LEADERSHIP 

• COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

• EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION 

• RAFTING 

• CANOEING 

• ROCKCLIMBING 

• BUSHWALKING 

• FOUR-WHEEL DRIVING 

• ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION 

External accreditation standards reached on completion 
of the traineeship; 

• ACF (Australian Canoe Federation) Proficiency in kayak 

• Basic Skills Instructor (ACF) in canoe (C2) 

• ASF (Australian Ski Federation) Assistant instructor 

• Wilderness First Aid qualified 

• Small Bus Licence and Driver’s Certificate 

• Qualified River Rescue (Rescue 3) International 
Accreditation 

• Four Communication Modules (National Accreditation) 

• Workplace Trainer—category 1 

Internal accreditation in line with industry standards: 


• NORDIC SKIING 

• Assistant Climbing Instructor 

• Level 1 Rafting Guide 

• Level 1 Bushwalking Leader 

• Competent in activities involving leadership, trust, 
initiative and the environment 

• Competent in field, interpretation and conservation 
practices. 

There may be employment opportunities as full-time 
instructors on completion of the course. 

ADVANCED CERTIFICATE 

OF PHYSICAL RECREATION 
(OUTDOOR EDUCATION) 

• PHILOSOPHY OF OUTDOOR 

EDUCATION 

• EQUIPMENT CARE & 

For further information and 1997 
application details, contact: 

KNOWLEDGE 

• FIRST AID 

• IN-FIELD EXPERIENCE 

Centre for Continuing Education 
Outer Eastern College of TAFE 

12-50 Norton Road 

Croydon Vic 3136 

Phone (03) 9213 6600 

THE 

OUTDOOR 

ACTIVITIES GROUP 

EILDON 

The Outer Eastern College of TAFE 

CROYDON 

^ APPLICATIONS CLOSE 1 OCTOBER 1996 


Today, women expect performance outdoor equipment designed for their body shape. 

To fully meet these expectations, we have designed the Eos - a sleeping bag especially for women. 


The Eos features: 

• narrower shoulders, wider hips and shorter length for a more If you are serious about staying warm, dry and comfortable on 

precise shape, giving a warmer bag for less weight your next adventure, check out the One Planet Eos. 

• a new distribution of Down because women lose heat in different 

places-more Down in the torso and hood for greater warmth _ _ 

The Eos has 700 grams of 650 loft goose Down and weighs only H f h k pa#! I 

1.45 kg. The DryLoft™ outer increases the warmth and protection | ^ % Ual ^ I 

making the Eos a snow-rated bag. . „ . .. . . . , . _ , . 

for the l ltimate in Lightweight-Comfort 

r is a registered Trademark of W.L. Gore and Assoc. 9 3 

For a free 1996 Buyers Guide contact your local One Planet retailer or phone One Planet at Freephone 008 020 570. 
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Tig 

From Holds & Panels 
to Complete Wall Systems 

* Guardian Harnesses 
& Accessories 

* Also Recreational Fabrics. 

INFORMATION FROM: 



Australian Dried 
& Beef Mince and 


mem idithout the mess 


Would a 100% tender lean beef 
mince product appeal to you? 
What if the beef was pre-cooked 
and all you had to do was add water 
and your favourite spices? 

What if you knew the beef had a 
shelf-life of nearly 2 years? 


BUSHWALKING 
IN THE HUTBACK 

TREC Gondwana offers a number of exciting 
nature-based touring options in central Australia. 
LARAPINTA TRAIL-discover the beauty of the 
West Macdonnell Ranges by walking the 
Larapinta Trail. Choose between one-day and 
extended touring. Experience camp fires, swags 
and life under the stars. 
OORAMINNA-the Ooraminna Ranges are 
largely unexplored and offer unequalled access to 
the natural and cultural wonders of the red sand- 
dune areas on the edge of the Simpson Desert. 
TAILORED AND/OR SPECIAL INTEREST 
TOURS-tours are tailored to your interest and 
requirements. See the birds, other wildlife, plants 
and landscapes. 


For bookings or enquiries, 
please contact 

TREC Gondwana Pty Ltd 
Tel: (089) 52 8248 
Fax:(089) 52 8247 
PO Box 37, 

Alice Springs, NT 0870. 





Great gear 
_ for the great 

The pCIJCCt travelling cuisine is here! J OUtlflOO V3 


I You’ve got to eat it to believe it! I 


Rucsac supplies 02-5468455 


Alpine Trekking 
Mountaineering 


• INTRODUCTORY COURSES 

Mt Kosciusko, four days, all winter 

• THE HIGHEST PEAKS OF THE ALPS 

Europe’s best, Jun-Aug, one- to 
three-week trips 

• NEW ZEALAND COURSES 

Mt Cook, all summer 

• ROCKCLIMBING AND CANYONING 

Blue Mountains specialists, all year 

Guiding and Instruction 
Australia • New Zealand • Europe 
Thomas Schattovits (UIAGM Guide) 
Phone/fax: (047) 87 6468 


i rnone 

vw 


rockreation 


PO Box 229, Blackheath, NSW 2785 


w^ ] 

BLUE MOUNTAINS 
R0CKSP0RTS 


FOR PROFESSIONAL, 
PERSONALISED 
INSTRUCTION 


ABSEILING 

ROCKCLIMBING 

CANYONING 

MTN BIKE TRIPS 

TEAM-BUILDING 

EXPEDITIONS 


SMALL GROUPS A 
SPECIALITY 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON 
OUTDOOR GEAR AND 
CLOTHING 

Ph 1800 066 477 

SHOP I A, ROSS ST, GLENBROOK § 


Gear up for hiking, climbing, 
camping and more with a free 
REI catalog. You’ll find competitive 
prices on gear and clothing plus 
friendly, knowledgeable service. 

We’re the largest mail-order consumer 
co-op in the USA. Fax or mail today 
for your free REI catalog. 



Fax:1-206-891-2523 

Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 
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The Salewa 
range of goose 
down sleeping-bags 
has gained an enviable 
reputation for premium quality at 
an affordable price. The bags offer many 
features, some of which are not available on 
more expensive brands, including slant-wall 
construction and security pockets. 

Manufactured in the world-renowned, silky-soft 'Pertex' 
nylon-taffeta fabric, all Salewa sleeping-bags also include neck 
muffs, tuck stitching, 3D draft tubes and draw-cord hoods. 

The tapered rectangular bags have a 3D foot section to provide more 

room for your feet while the mummy bags have chevron quilting and contoured hoods. 


Quality goose down 

The heart of these bags is the quality goose down filling. This down has a filling power of 550 cubic inches per ounce — 
the industry standard for premium quality down. Goose down is widely acknowledged as having superior performance 
to duck down. You won't get another bag with a comparable quality filling at a better price. 


Model 

Shape 

Features 

Recommended use 

Fill wgt 

Total wgt 

Rating 

Price 

Alpine 350 

HIM 

slant wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

travel, summer walking, 
cycling 

350 gm 

1.1 kg 

2 season 

$219 

Alpine 550 

HHB 

slant-wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

bushwalking (non-alpine), 

550 gm 

1.3 kg 

3 season 

$249 

Alpine 750 

HlSiS 

slant-wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

bushwalking, travel, 
camping 

750 gm 

1.5 kg 

3/4 season 

$289 

Alpine 900 

|| 

slant-wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

bushwalking, 
cold-weather camping 

900 gm 

1.6 kg 

4 season 

$329 

Ultra 660 


Vee-tube baffles, neck muff, 
security pockets, box foot, 

3D draft tube 

bushwalking, 

trekking 

660 gm 

13 kg 

3/4 season 

$298 

Ultra 900 

{hum* 

Vee-tube baffles, neck muff, 

security pockets, 

box foot, 3D draft tube 

ski touring, 

cold-weather bushwalking 

900 gm 

1.6 kg 

4 season, 

$349 


Available from an Intertrek store near you: 


Queensland 


Adventure Camping Equipment 

Townsville 

(077) 75 6116 

Torre Mountain Craft 

Taringa 

(07) 3870 2699 

K2 Base Camp 

Fortitude Valley 

(07) 3854 1340 

New South Wales 

Bushcraft Equipment 

Wollongong 

(042) 296 748 

Eastwood Camping Centre 

Eastwood 

(02) 858 3833 

Mountain Equipment 

Sydney 

(02) 264 5888 

Mountain Equipment 

Chatswood 

(02)419 6955 

Mountain Equipment 

Adamstown 

(049) 622 345 

Mountain Equipment 

Hornsby 

(02) 477 5467 

The Outdoor Experience 

Albury 

(060) 21 5755 

Wilderness Sports 

Jindabyne 

(064) 56 2966 

Australian Capital Territory 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 

Fyshwick 

(06) 280 6033 

Belconnen Camping World 

Belconnen 

(06) 253 2699 


Victoria 


Bogong 

Melbourne 

(03) 9600 0599 

Wilderness Shop 

Box Hill 

(03) 9898 3742 

Outsports 

Caulfield South 

(03) 9523 5727 

Outsports 

Frankston 

(03) 9783 2079 

Tasmania 



Jolly Swagman's Camping World 

Hobart 

(002) 34 3999 

Western Australia 



Wilderness Equipment 

Claremont 

(09) 385 3711 







































CARVED INTO EACH PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 
YOU’LL FIND THE STORY OF A CLIMBER. 


£ 

I 


£ 












>lnjection-Moulded Plastic Sleeve The flexible sleeve 
creates a solid-stem-like feel for placement and 
eliminates trigger rotation without limiting the benefits 
of the flexible stem design. 

>lnjection-Mouided Plastic Trigger The ergonomically 
designed trigger and thumb-grip work in tandem to 
produce a confident feel. 

>Butted L-Wires and Flexible Trigger Wire The 
combined effect of the newly incorporated low-profile 
butted L-wires and a more flexible trigger wire yields a 
smoother, more predictable action. 

Redesigned Axle A solid-design axle with externally 
threaded terminations creates a new benchmark in 
overall strength and durability. 

Redesigned Cams Redesigned cam profile and 
apertures help make the Flexible Friend up to 35% 
lighter than twin-axle units. 

>13.75° Cam Angle The 13.75° constant cam angle 
generates unrelenting holding power across the widest 
range of conditions. 


' 




To receive your 1996 Wild Country catalogue, please 
send e-mail to: wctryltd@aol.com. 
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The lessons you’ll learn as an officer in the 
Army Reserve will give you a real edge in the 
corporate world. 

As one Army Reserve officer says, “It really 
pushes you to take responsibility and gives you 
practice in leadership skills that I don't think 
you would otherwise get.” 

Through a variety of challenging leadership 
courses, you’ll learn how to manage people and 
resources, develop strong communication skills, 
and be able to give your very best in even the 
most difficult situations. 


Army Reserve officer training is part-time 
and the pay you will receive is tax-free. 

But don’t think it’s all hard work. 

You’ll have a huge amount of fun and make 
some good friends too. 

To be eligible, you need to be aged between 
18 and 30, and able to meet Army 
medical, aptitude and education 
requirements. 

So start climbing the ladder 
of success, call 13 19 02 during 
normal business hours. 


m 

The Arm y 
Reserve. 

The Edge. 

131902 







qualities, and the wickability - a fabric’s ability to 
draw perspiration away from the skin. 


Lightweight and hardwearing, Thermadry can’t be beaten 
for both fabric quality and garment fit. 

► Colour range: 

Plains - Navy. White, Emerald, Khaki. 

Stripes - Navy/White, Navy/Red, Emerald/Violet, Violet/Navy- 

• till ft « * * 

No 40 No 41 No 42 No 43 No 44 No 45 No 46 No 47 

► Also available: Socks, Gloves, Balaclavas. 

Australian Warehouse: ANSCO. Ph Melb (03) 4711500 Fax (03) 4711600 
New Zealand Warehouse: Weft Ind. Ltd Ph Chch (03) 379 5314_Frggfax0g00_809_338 1 



Situated about 150 km east of the 
Kimberley town of Derby, the 
Isdell River flows through some 
of the most spectacular 
wilderness gorge country in 
Australia. 

On our two- and three-week 
Isdell expeditions, you’ll walk 
through massive gorges on the 
Isdell itself: small, shady gorges; 
broad, grassy gorges; gorges 
filled with paperbarks and 
flowers; hanging gorges full of 
palms; dry gorges; gorges where 
the water reaches from cliff to 
cliff—and more. 

You’ll enjoy swimming in clear, 
tropical pools. You’ll relax and 
observe the diversity of birds and 
other wildlife. You’ll see a 
variety of Aboriginal art sites. 
What you won’t see are people. 
From your first step to your last, 
you are unlikely to see anyone 
but your travelling companions. 

For details of our Isdell and other 
walking expeditions, please ask 
for our free brochure. 

Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington St 
Millner NT 0810 
Tel: (089) 85 2134 
Fax:(089) 85 2355 
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WINDCHILL CA 


WindStopper 

FLEECE® 

FROM THE GORE-TEX® PEOPLE 

STOPS THE 
WIND 


The chill factor chart shows that from the winter 
streets of Brisbane through to 8000 metres on 
Everest, serious temperatures can be 
experienced. 

COLDEST RECORDED TEMPERATURES 
(from the Australian Bureau of Meteorology) 
Stanthorpe Qld -11°C • Charlottes Pass NSW 
-22°C • Mt. Hotham Vic -12.8°C • Yongala SA 
-8.2°C • Stirling Ranges WA -6.7°C • Shannon Tas 
-13°C • Alice Springs NT -7.5°C 


Add wind to these temperatures and if you don’t 
have the right gear you could be in danger. The 
Mountain Designs Jetstream jacket is made from 
WindStopper™ fleece fabric. The Jetstream is 
totally and durably windproof, mammothly 
breathable and water- and snow-resistant. The 
WindStopper™ membrane breathes better than a 
cotton T-shirt. 


CHILL FACTOR (Equal Temp on Exposed Flesh) 



33 -40 -46 -52 -! 

32 -39 -45 -51 -58 -64 

-37 -43 -49 -56 

29 -35 -41 -47 -53 

-37 -43 -48 

-31 -36 -42 

-22 -26 -31 


13 -17 



8 4 0 -4 -8 -12 -16 -20 -! 

AIR TEMPERATURES (°C) 

Melbourne 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 9670 3354 • Box Hill 970 Whitehorse Road (03) 9899 1900 • Traralgon 
Lot 9 Princes Highway (051) 74 4877 • Sydney 499 Kent Street (02) 267 3822 • Katoomba 190 Katoomba Street 
(047) 82 5999 • Parramatta 310 Church Street (02) 893 7100 • Miranda 595 Kingsway (02) 542 7077 • Perth 862 Hay 
Street (09) 322 4774 • Fremantle Shop 3 Queensgate Centre, William Street (09) 335 1431 • Canberra 7 Lonsdale 
Street, Braddon (06) 247 7488 • Brisbane 105 Albert Street (07) 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Parade 
(07) 3216 0462 and 148 Wickham Street (07) 3216 1866 • Adelaide 203 Rundle Street (08) 232 0690 



















Available from your local 
climbing store. 

Phone for a technical brochure. 
Distributed by 

Outdoor Agencies. 5 

Ph: (02) 438 2266 Fax: (02) 438 2520 1 


THE BUSH EXPLORERS NAVIGATION COURSE 

A practical course held in the bush taught by bush-wise instructors imparting 
navigation techniques which will enable you to move in untracked country where there 
are no well-trodden paths or signposts. 

An adventure in Bush Navigation. 


For further information contact 

Bush Experience, 55 Canopus Drive, East Doncaster, Vic 3109, or phone (03) 9842 8181. 


Edelrid-the quality—the rope. 


SMDSEAL 

Quality products to keep outdoor footwear, clothing 
and gear looking and working like new. 


BUSH EXPERIENCE 


Mechanical and electronic checks 
have their limits. Only the extra 
surety of a pair of hands gives the 
maximum in quality and safety. 

Every single metre of Edelrid rope 
is checked by hand. 

We meet our obligations. 


Products containing animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease and mink oil give leather only temporary 
protection and after prolonged use begin to soften its fibres, weakening it until it loses its natural strength. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of beeswax, a natural wax that does not decay or rot and which has been found 
protecting 2000-year-old treasures in Egyptian tombs. 

• SNO-SEAL prevents water from penetrating leather, lubricates and conditions without softening and 
maintains flexibility and breathability even at 0°C. 

• SILICONE WATER-GUARD restores and replaces factory waterproofing on silicone-impregnated leather 
boots. Spot- and stain-resistant. Allows materials to breathe. 

• SPORT-WASH scent-free detergent removes soil, odours, oil, perspiration and stains from both synthetic 
and natural fabrics and insulation. Restores loft. Leaves no residue. 

Call for a brochure on ANSCO PTY LTD 

the full Sno-Seal range. Phone (03) 471 1500 

Fax (03) 471 1600 mM 
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Take a Different Tack 

V. .\ / ’ WBs? * _ Quick Release 

- . I J ^ 


Lightweight _ 
Zytel® handle 


mm 

CLIPS TO POCKET 
FOR EASY ACCESS 


" : r-v 


For Your Nearest Retailer Call: 


THE AMAZING 

TRAILBLAZER 
SAW 



North America’s original take¬ 
down buck saw allows for all 
components, including blade(s), 
to be loaded safely into the main 
tubular handle offering exceptional 
portability. The ‘best on the 
market’, this Canadian-made saw 
features a five-year warranty. 

Constructed of rugged anodised 
aluminium, the light weight allows 
for one- or two-handed operation. 


ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 

PO Box 201, Rozelle, NSW 2039 

Ph: (02) 818 1955 Fax: (02) 810 8776 



When you’re far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri pre¬ 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, these 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining 
out’ takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 


Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 215 8850 

Fax (03) 215 8998 


Australian Distributors: Ansco Pty Ltd, Phone (03) 471 1500 Fax (03) 471 1600/Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd, Phone (02) 438 2266 
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Available from your local 
climbing store. 

Phone for a technical brochure. 
Distributed by 

Outdoor Agencies. 1 

Ph: (02) 438 2266 Fax: (02) 438 2520 £ 


Fly with confidence. 
What price security? 
Edelrid—The Rope 

(edelmd) 


TO OUTDOOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. Phone (03) 9670 2586 


TO YOUR SLEEPING BAG 

REMOTE 

EQUIPMENT REPAIRS-ALTERATIONS 


Education & Recreation at Mt. Buller 


HIGH ALTITUDE SPORT AMD FITNESS TRAINING 
ALPINE ECOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
HOSPITALITY AND TOURISM 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 
HEALTH AND RELAXATION 
WILDERNESS FIRST AID TRAINING 

TAFE accredited courses, Fitness Training & Short Courses 
Ideal location for group activities and training sessions 

Details in our summer brochure 

AUSTRALIAN ALPINE INSTITUTE ACM 056 764 030 
PO BOX 53. MT. BULLER. 3723. VIC. 

► TELt (057) 77 6450 FAXi (057) 77 6532 
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CLIMBING ONLY Pro Shop 

Open 7 days for emergency gear purchases 
All AID CLIMBING gear in stock 
Snow & Ice gear during winter months 
Competitive prices 
All climbing-related gear from 
HACKYS to PORTALEDGES 
“Frequent Climber" points with every purchase 




Pt y Ltd 


J ° n ° North Via! >*<>00 
L Mon- c / lfh 9369 2400 


CLIMBING GYM 

• Still Australia's highest & largest gym 

• Air-conditioned during summer months 

• EntrePrises and AME Panel Walls 

• 20 metres vertical height 

• Weekly mute changes 

• FREE SNAKES every evening (after 9pm) 

• "Frequent Climber Points" 

- earn points with each visit or purchase 

- accrue points towards free entry. 

HOURS 

12 noon - 10 pm weekdays 
I Oam - 8 pm Saturdays 
10 am - 6 pm Sundays 

Bookings are available outside these times. 

'^ifhang/ 
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AND BENEFIT 
FROM THIS 

EXCLUSIVE 

OFFER 

If you're among the first 700 people to subscribe to Rock , 
Australia's climbing magazine, between 20 March and 20 
September 1996 we'll send you, FREE, a special Rock chalk- 
bag valued at $25. 

Unlike any other available, this exclusive chalk-bag is manufactured by 
Anarchy Climbing Equipment Pty Ltd, maker of a range of Australian- 
made climbing hardware and software, and is made available by 
Anarchy and its Australian distributor, Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THIS 
MAGAZINE... 

...AND WE LL GIVE YOU 
AN EXCLUSIVE ROCK 
CHALK-BAG. 

(Fabric, colours and patterns vary.) 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★** 


• 3 years (12 issues) $80.40 save $15 (Overseas $91.20 surface mail) 

• 2 years (8 issues) $55.60 save $8.00 (Overseas $62.80 surface mail) 

• 1 year (4 issues) $28.80 save $3.00 (Overseas $32.40 surface mail) 

This amazing Rock subscription offer doesn't end there. In addition, Rock's 
new subscription rates include the biggest discount off single-copy prices 
we've ever offered. SAVE up to $15. 

...and you are protected against possible cover-price increases during the 
period of your subscription. 

For over 17 years Rock has been acclaimed as Australia's world-class climbing 
magazine. Rock is superbly produced and printed in full colour. 

This fantastic offer is unprecedented and 
unlikely to be repeated, so act now. 

Fill in the order form or card in this issue, enclose your payment (cheque, money order or credit-card 
details), and put it in the mail. No stamp is required. Then just sit back and await the arrival of the 
latest copy of Rock in your letter-box every April, July, October and January. Alternatively, you can fax 
the form to us on (03) 9826 3787, or telephone us on (03) 9826 8483, with your credit-card details. 
Already a subscriber? Naturally, you can extend your existing subscription 


Alternatively, you can take advantage of 


benefit from I 
offer by giving a gift subscription to a friend. 

Offer expires 20 September 1996. 









IF YOU CAN'T SEE 
WHAT YOU'RE DOING IN THE DARK 



eed a pETZfc Z 

• Adjustable elastic headband 

- fits head or helmet • Bezel twist off-on switch 

• Light tilts so you can see what you're doing, • Water resistant tough design 

or where you're going . stores its own spare bulb 

• Zoom focus for beam or spotlight 



Blue Water static ropes are specifically 
designed to deal with the many varied 
requirements of abseiling, caving, rescue 
and industrial use. In any of these 
applications a static rope must perform its 
required functions while still being able to 
withstand an accidental shock loading. 

All these desired properties must be 
considered and blended together in the 
right proportions for a static rope to have 
the proper performance characteristics. To 
accomplish this it is important to have a 
clear understanding of how the core and 
sheath work together to contribute to its 
overall performance. A rope's core 
comprises the bulk of its strength. If, 
however, the rope's sheath is not durable 
enough to withstand abrasion, it will 
quickly wear out and become useless. A 
rope may have an incredibly high tensile 
strength but without enough elasticity to 
absorb the energy of an accidental shock 
loading, individuals could be injured or 
anchors could fail. 

All Blue Water static ropes are made 
from type six nylon for its superior 
strength, durability, and low load stretch. 
The kernmantle construction used in these 
ropes features a double-twist cable core 
for minimal low load stretch (1.3% under 
an 80kg load) that resists spinning while 
ascending or descending and yet will 
elongate to absorb energy in the event of 


an accidental dynamic loading. This 
construction makes our ropes four times 
more resistant to cutting and abrasion than 
ropes made with parallel strand cords. We 
use at least 16 strands of 6x3-ply yarn (in 
effect, 54 six-ply strands) to make a Blue 
Water sheath almost double the thickness 
of other static ropes available today. This 
gives Blue Water ropes greater durability 
and abrasion resistance than ropes with 
conventional sheath designs. 

Special low-shrink yarns and a unique 
construction give Blue Water static ropes 
handling characteristics that are superior 
to other static ropes available today. The 
softer flex means Blue Water ropes do not 
stiffen excessively with age and ensure 
superior handling and knot holding 
ability. 

Features of a good static rope. 

• Low stretch. 

• High abrasion resistance. 

• Ability to withstand accidental 
dynamic loading. 

• Resistance to cutting over an edge. 

• High tensile strength. 

• Resistance to spinning. 

• Superior handling characteristics. 

• Knotability/flexibility. 


Static Ropes 



The most popular static kernmantle rope, 
Blue Water II +Plus is an economical, all- 
around choice for caving, abseiling and 
rescue applications. It features low stretch 
and superior abrasion resistance. 

Color: Gold with Blue marker. 

Available in 9,10,11 & 13mm diameters. 

Assaultline™ 

This original, low visibility static rope is useful 
in police, military and other applications 
where minimal visual impact is desired. It has 
the same specifications as Blue Water II 
+Plus; Colors: Black, Olive Drab. 

These ropes comply with the requirements for 
Static Ropes for Life Rescue Lines in AS4142.3-1993. 

Tl^BlueWater 

The Climbing Company. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (ACN 002 574067) Ph: (02) 264 2994 Fax: (02) 264 2035 
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THE BEATEN 
TRACK. 


You could go outdoors 

with your ordinary map and 
have a pretty good time. 
Or you could get a NATMAP 
and go boldly where no one 
has ever gone before - and 
live to tell the tale. 


With over 2100 map titles 

covering the whole of Australia 
NATMAP topographic maps 
get you off the beaten track. 


Phone AUSLIG on 


1800 800 173 


to locate your 
nearest retail outlet. 


EXTREME 
IDEAS ABOUT 
CLOTHING FOR 
ACTIVE 
PEOPLE 

AT EXTREME WE BELIEVE 

clothing should be made in Australia 
for use in extreme conditions world¬ 
wide. We believe clothing should be 
actively tested in real-life conditions 
before it can make the grade. 

Active clothing should be designed 
primarily for function so you will be 
comfortable in all your outdoor 
pursuits. Form follows function, so 
you'll look good too. 

Next time you are buying outdoor 
wear, look for these qualities: 

Fabric Type and Quality, Thread 
Type and Quality, Comfort, Weight, 
Strength, Durability, Range of Uses, 
and Performance in Life 
Threatening Conditions. 



You'll punish it more than we 
ever could, so can we come on 
your next adventure? 



CUQTTHMG 


AUSTRALIA 


NATMAP BY 

R4 AUSLIG 


When you're looking for comfortable, strong, 
warm/cool clothing, check out the Extreme range 
next time you are in a quality outdoor store. 

For all enquiries: 

Extreme Clothing Aust P/L, PO Box 686, Nowra NSW 2541 
Phone: (044) 21 7263, ACN 059 918142 



To have reached such a 
milestone you must have 
covered Australian wilderness 
adventure as well as we cover 
New South Wales with CMA 
topographic maps. 
(Congratulations to Wild and 
its 50 000+ readers from Land 
Information Centre, suppliers 
of CMA topographic maps.)^ ^ 


NEW ZEALAND 
SKI-TOURING 



Nordic and Alpine 

Alpine Recreation 

Director: Gottlieb Braun-Elwert 
PO Box 75, Lake Tekapo 
New Zealand 

Ph +64 3 680 6736 Fax +64 3 680 6765 


McNETT OUTDOOR 


SEAM 


GRiP 


FLEXIBLE URETHANE 
FORMULA...WATERPROOF! 
PERMANENT! 

Tents, Tarps, Rucksacks, 

Rainwear, Foul-weather Gear, 

Boat Covers, Inflatable 
Mattresses and Toys, 

Footwear, Ski Wear, Gloves, 

Trailer and Convertible Tops 
and More! 

With Brush Applicator 
Ideal for Natural and Synthel 
Fabrics, Waterproof 
Laminates, Leather, 

Vinyl and More. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

Ph: (02) 438 2266, Fax: (02) 438 2520 
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SCARPA 

nessun luogo e lontano 
there is no place too far 

Footwear for bushwalking, 
trekking & climbing. 


Please phone (02) 438 2266 
for a technical catalogue 
and the location of your 
nearest stockist. 





Fire-Jet 

Versatile, safe and compact. 

Fuel: 

Multifuel capacity without changing parts: Shellite, petrol and kerosene. 

Safety: 

Fuel pump is fitted with unique safety-valve to reduce pressure build-up. 
Performance: 

High output, low noise 
and extremely 
stable. 

Tested: 

Every stove is 
100% burn- 
tested. 

Compact: 

Wind-break 
(supports) 
folds flat against 
stove. 

Specifications: 

Weight, 255 gr; 
height, 8.5 cm; 
diameter, 8 cm. 


Traveller 

Reliable and easy to use. 

Fuel: 

Methylated spirits. 

Contents: 

Two-section wind-shield, two Inoxal pots, one Inoxal frying-pan, 
brass burner with simmer-ring 
and clamp handle. 

Inoxal: 

A unique combination of 
stainless steel and 
aluminium is used in the 
pots and frying-pan. 

Stainless steel is used on the 
inside because it is hygienic, 
does not affect the taste and 
is easy to clean. Aluminium 
is used on the outside for 
fast heat transfer and 
because it is light. 

Specifications: 

Weight, 1200 gr; 
height, 10cm; 
diameter, 22 cm. 



Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Ph: (02) 438 2266 Fax: (02) 438 2520 
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REMOTE 

AREAS 

EMERGENCY 

CARE 

PROGRAM 


A First Aid program that 
offers people who work or 
operate in remote areas a 
set of practical skills for 
emergency situations 
The program offers: 

• experienced instructors with 
remote area knowledge and aduit 
learning qualifications 


• your venue or ours 

For further information contact: 
Occupational Health & Safety Unit 
Hawthorn Institute of Education, 

442 Auburn Road, Hawthorn 3122. 

Ph: (03) 810 3370 Fax: (03) 810 3251. 

i Hawthorn 


JON AND BRIGITTE MUIR 

with 45 expeditions over 20 years 
on 7 continents, believe us ... 
YOU ARE IN GOOD HANDS! 



expeditions rn Aconcagua, 

VINSON, EVEREST AND MORE 
ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA, 
ROCK CLIMBING AT 
MT ARAPILES. 


# 


J. Colls on Vinson. 


FOR INFO, BOOKINGS AND FREE 
NEWSLETTER, PHONE 
(053) 87 1530, FAX (053) 87 1458 
OR WRITE PO BOX 153,jL * 
NATIMUK, VIC 3409. 

All travel arrangements by WE lie. 1418 


CONVENIENT • NUTRITIOUS • HEARTY 


Bn 


CKPACKER’t 


PANTW 


Choose from over 35 delicious selections including 
vegetarian meals, breakfasts, desserts and snacks. These 
lighweight, quick and easy to prepare, freeze-dried foods 
come in large servings and are all MSG-free. 


ASTRONAUT PRODUCTS 

Astro ice-cream - neopolitan 
Astro ice-cream sandwich 
Astro ice-cream and foodbook 
Astro foods storybook 
Astro hash-brown potatoes 
Astro peaches 
Astro pears 
Astro strawberries 
TWO-PERSON BREAKFASTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Maple syrup mix 
TWO-PERSON SNACKS 
l\lo-cook apple sauce 
Coffee cake 
FO fruit cocktail 
TWO-PERSON MAIN MEALS 
Chilli and beans 
Chilli-cheese nachos 
Black-bean tamali pie 


Bombay lentil curry - new 
No-cook lasagne 
Louisiana beans and rice 
Spaghetti sauce 
Spinach pasta stroganoff 
Vegetable stew 
Whole-wheat fettuccini 
TWO-PERSON VEGETABLES 
No-cook green-beans 
almondine 
Potatoes au Gratin 
TWO-PERSON SWEETS 
Apple (hot) cobbler 
Apple delite 
Blueberry delite 
Cheese cake 
Chocolate pudding 
Fruit (hot) cobbler 
Lemon cream pie - new 
Mocha mousse pie 



Peaches and cream pie 
Rice pudding and raisins 
FOUR-PERSON PRODUCTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Spaghetti and sauce 
Vegetable stew 
Cheese cake 


ANSCO PTY LTD 

Phone (03) 471 1500 
Fax (03) 471 1600 
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Himalayan 
Adventure Holidays 

HIMALAYAS 

through the eyes of a local! 

Treks • Expeditions • Tours 

for groups or individuals 
Call or write to Rama for 

departure details 

to tailor-make a programme 
Tel: (03) 9650 5244 Mobile: 015 538 635 
Fax/tel/answer ph: (03) 9889 7842 (all hours) 


BLACK-WATER 



RAFTING 


An adventure definitely out of the ordinary. 

Discover the secret Nullarbor—a place of 
underground rugged peaks, fiords and pristine 
lakes. If you enjoyed white-water rafting, then 
experience the thrill of black-water rafting and 
‘space walking’ the largest underground lakes in 
the Southern hemisphere. Explore some of the most 


OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 
Phone/fax: (08) 388 2552 



CLIMBING 


OPEN 10 am-9 pm weekdays 
9 am-6 pm weekends 

DYNAMIC ROPES! 

$8.00 Adult, $6.00 Under 16, $3.00 Harness hire 

NSW’s largest 
(042) 25 8369 mm 
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Actually, our diagram is too complex. All you really have to 
do is shake (the stove, that is) and its unique shaker 
jet will unclog it. Which lets the compact, go-any- 
where WhisperLite Internationale keep delivering a 
strong, hot flame-whether you're burning Shellite, 

Distributed by Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd, PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. Ph: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 


Cleaning manual for the MSR WhisperLite 
Internationale™ 600 Stove. 
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Dryloft foot si 
protects from 
dampness 


Dryloft 


Box Foot Bag 

Unique recessed 

• . drow-cord Vertical/horizontal 

baffle ensures down Contoured mummy 
is evenly distributed shape prevents air 
> pockets 




Innovation reworked. 


T he Specialist Boxfoot sleeping-bags are aids. MONT’s five box-foot winter sleeping- 

the flagship of the MONT bag range. bags are guaranteed to keep you warm all 

For Kosciusko, Everest, Antarctica or any- night, every night, 
where the temperature drops below Write to us now for your free product 

zero...there’s only one name in winter sleeping- catalogue. Mont Catalogues, PO Box 995 

bags—MONT. Made in Australia to world stand- Queanbeyan NSW 2620. 


ADVENT U RE 

Mr hj 

EQUIPMENT 


FREEYDURFEET 

The Terradactyl. 
Created by Mark Thatcher, 
Grand Canyon river guide. 
High traction Dino-grip sole 
with Shoc Pad heel cushion. 
Light enough to fly. 

Free your feet. 
Your mind will follow. 

The Sport Sandal. 

Available at selected 

For more information call 
1 800 655 154 
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You'll kick yourself... 

...if you miss the best-ever 
Wild subscription deal. 

See the 15th anniversary special offer 
in the brochure bound in the 
middle of this issue. m < 
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Chris Bonington demonstrating why we use the 
toughest fabrics on our rucsacs. 



In the late summer of 1992, a group of 
British climbers celebrated the first ascent of 
Panch Chuli 5, one of the most beautiful, yet 
challenging, mountains in the Himalayas. 

On the way down, the snow collapsed 
under Chris Bonington’s feet and he cart¬ 
wheeled out of control into nothingness. 

Falling more quickly than he ever thought 
possible (a sensation he compared to being 
spun round in a giant washing-machine), he 
landed 500 feet below. 

After struggling to his feet, he was 
amazed (and relieved) to find he hadn’t 


suffered any damage either. We weren’t. 

Our rucsacs have literally experienced 
some of life’s greatest ups and downs over 
the last 20 years. 

Mountaineers seem to think we 
design them to be abused. They’re 
right. We do. 

Carrying heavy loads for days 
end is just one small part of the story. 

With climbers using them as doors for 
snow holes, buoyancy aids for crossing 
raging rivers or even as a shelter from falling 


seams are reinforced with double stitching. 

We choose extremely tough Ardura 
fabric with inconsiderate baggage handlers 
and runaway pack-horses in mind. 

And should you be unlucky enough to 
suffer a similar fall to Chris Bonington, 
the virtually unbreakable straps 
shouldn’t let you down either. 

Not surprisingly, you’ll find a Berghaus 
rucsac a very reliable partner for your next 
climb. No matter how quickly you choose to 
come down again. 

Berghaus equipment is available at all good 
outdoor equipment stores. Please telephone 
(02) 438 2266 now for your nearest stockist. 


o wonder we make si 


broken any bones. He was just as surprised 
to discover that his Berghaus rucsac hadn’t 
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LAKETAHUNE 


PROUDLY AUSTRALIAN MADE 


These rucksacks are designed and 
manufactured in Australia using Australia's 
finest pack canvas. 


RELIABLE 


Triple stitched main seams , stress areas are 
reinforced and heavy wear areas are over¬ 
layed with Cordura®. 

FUNCTIONAL 

All features exist for a reason. Easily accessi¬ 
ble useful sized pockets and the extendible 
hood are just two of our unique features. 


COMFORTABLE 


This range of rucksacks feature our 
Wedgetail Harness System. With two 
shoulder strap choices and a luxuriously 
comfortable hip belt. 



FEDERATION PEAK 


Available in Men's and 
Women's sizings. 



MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 



Melbourne 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 9670 3354 • Box Hill 970 Whitehorse Road (03) 9899 19Q0 • 
Traralgon Lot 9 Princes Highway (051) 74 4877 • Sydney 499 Kent Street (02) 267 3822 
• Katoomba 190 Katoomba Street (047) 82 5999 • Parramatta 310 Church Street (02) 893 7100 
• Miranda 595 Kingsway (02) 542 7077 • Perth 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 • Fremantle Shop 3 
Queensgate Centre, William Street (09) 335 1431 • Canberra 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon 
(06) 247 7488 • Brisbane 105 Albert Street (07) 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Parade 
(07) 3216 0462 and 148 Wickham Street (07) 3216 1866 • Adelaide 203 Bundle Street (08) 232 0690 















